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ELOW is a partial list of those who 

have generously contributed to the 
funds for the American Scientific Li- 
brary of a thousand outstanding books of 
science by Americans to be presented to 
the people of the Soviet Union as a 
Twentieth Anniversary gift. Other 
names, which the limitations of space 
make it impossible to print in this issue 
of Soviet Russia Today, will be pub- 
lished in the next number. Please re- 
member to send in that contribution you 
have been planning to give to this splen- 
did gift as soon as possible. And remind 
your friends about it! 


Suzette Alden, V. A. Albitzky, Art & Kath- 
erine Ables, Mrs. R. W. Alling, Joseph Ander- 
egg, A. M. Antich, Louis Alpern, Richard Allan, 
James C. Adorno, Alex M. Alexeev, Frank J. L. 
Avanier, V. Andraieff, G. H. Abel, C. Ain, Theo. 
Anderson, Andrew Andrieff, A. K. Bashur, Ben- 
ning, Anthony, Joe Ben, Marx Blashko, George 
Bells, Sam Barnet, C. J. Backs & Mary L. Backs, 
Edward P. Bancroft, Y. Evans & Gaspar Bonne, 
Alfons Boszhowski, T. R. Besozzi, Ellis Bonime, 
Charles C. Bube, Jr., S. Baumol, C. Daniel 
Brown, Will Barnecut, N._ Bilder, Frank Be- 
gasse, C. Bowie, H. Bass, A. Burton, Irwin M. 
Bissman, Martha Biegler, M. Bookbinder, Mrs. 
R. Bernstein, M. Bradie,. S. Boland, John C. Bo- 
zen, Carl G. Barth, Leon J. Brodsky, S. O. Burg, 
Arthur A, Balasso, W. E. Boynton, Mrs. F. W. 
Burnham, W. O. Brancoz, George Burich, Doro- 
thy Brewster, Baden Backus, A. V. Bragg, 
Louis Boreh, Nathan Berman, Charles Bosnyak, 
Louis Bohnsack, W. J. Battershell, R. Blacklock, 
Jacob Bhulmager, Clara Bogin, Phillipe Bou- 
hard, John Bunio, W. F. Black, S. Baumol, Dr. 
Leon J. Brodsky, August Bartsch, Miss Lena 
Bohen, Charles Bender, Harry T. Burn, Dr. Ben 
jamin Chapman, R. J. Caple, S. Carbo, Jean 
Conklin, Manuel Camopa, L. P. Christean, A. 
Cooper, Chauncey S. Curtis, Morris Cherry, Kay 
Cibukky, E. J. Craig, Dr. & Mrs. Harry Cohen, 
Don Cameron, Elias Cherniakovsky, Mrs. Ethel 
Clyde, Henry A. Cheney, N. Denie, Oscar Dan 
ielson, Frank Donoran, L. L. Dock, A. Drogin 
sky, Fred Delare, Virginia Donaldson, Joseph 
Daluga, Anna N. Davis, R. Dulmage, T. Mce- 
Donough, W. Dobratvor, Ernest Dawson, Ben- 
jamin M. Deutsch, John Dealmark, A. Dreziel 
& R. Seyo, Augusta F. Bodansky, Al. Brooks, 
John Bochnovich, A. H. Cantor, W. H. Childress, 
Philip S. Crandall, E. Champhe, F. & H. Chios, 
M. W. Coleman, Herman Center, A. Cooper 
Lloydminster, George Check, J. C. Cassmeto, John 
Chicowras, Albert Clark, Sol Chasman, J. C. Ca- 
semts, O. Davidoff, G. Dreuth, Daniel Dedkov, 
W. Douglas, Zadour Deukmedjian, Rose Davis, 
louis Davis, Frank Davis, J. Donaldson, Elmer 
M. Ellsworth, George Eilberrett, Carl A. Erick- 
son, Dr. M. B, Eisenberg, Joseph Eley, Eugene 
Ii. Estey, Philip Thavir, J. P. Fitch, Wm. Feuer- 
pfeil, John Furrier, Max Feld, Th. & E. Frank- 
lin, August C. Friton, Alice Fankelman, S. J. 
Falley, G. W. Goler, Geo. H. Gordon, S. T 
Gunin, Nicholas Grein, Charles Goldman, Jack 
Giventhal, Joe Garcia, Meyer Greiger, J. Gas- 
par, L. L. Goodman, W. C. Goodman, J. R. Gras- 
ser, Warren F. Howe, Wm. Honcharuk, Louis 
Hirsch, S. Monte & C. J. Haueter, Mrs, Anna 
Hammer, L. Hendelman, Pearl Horowitz, Reva 
& David Hertz, Vera F. Hall, E. A. Holm- 
strom, Samuel Hill, E. W. Hintsala, Isaak His 
toric, Dr, Philip Hillkowitz, F. Hovsepian, 5%. 
Else, Mrs. Lena Eliar, Mrs. Cynthia B. Erskine, 
Eleanor C. Erving, Frank Ferrando, Mrs. E. E. 
Fiechter, Jacob Fradin, Miss B. Louise Feagley, 
Sam Flint, Morris Fasman, Frank Giel, Angelo 
Gustina, Chester Greenly, Edward Gust, B. Ga- 
lin, J. M. Guilliams, Vincent Garcia, S. H. 
Greenblatt, Erik Gustavson, Lee Roy Graves, 
John Hedstrand, Otta M. Harter, Dr. J. C. 
Howell, R. R. Hornbech, Russell Hinman, May 
S. Hooke, Robert Hole, David Harris, Saul 
Hirsh, Chas. C. Hayes, Carl & Etta Haupt, Sol 
Haliczer, R. N. Hunter, Alexander Homaliski, 
Mr. & Mrs. G. C. Halm, Mr. Emil T. Howg. 
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Editorial Council 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


Coruiss Lamont needs no introduction 
to our readers. We are here reproducing 
his radio speech answering John Dewey’s 
slanderous attack on the Soviet Union, for 
the benefit of those of our readers who 
did not have the opportunity of hearing it. 


Katuryn Peck is a writer and poet 
who lives in Hollywood. She took an 
extensive trip in the Soviet Union in the 
summer of 1936. 


Greorck McDowe.t, the American 
farmer who wears the Order of Lenin for 
his fifteen years of service to Soviet agri- 
culture, is well-known to our readers 
through his splendid articles on Soviet 
farming which appeared in the September 
and October issues. 


Dorotuy Brewster is assistant profes- 
sor of English at Columbia University. 


Tue Very Reverenn Hewterr Joun- 
son is Engiand’s well-known Dean of Can- 
terbury. He visited the Soviet Union in 
the Fall of 1937. 


TlerMAN MICHELSON is a seasoned news- 
paperman, once on the. staff of the 
World. He returned recently from a 
year’s residence in the USSR and is now 
one of the editors of the New Masses 


Mixuau. Zoscuenko is one of the lead 
ing Soviet humorists. Many of his sketches 
have been published in this country. 


Pau. pe Kruir, who has contributed 
the excellent review of Dr. Henry Siger 
ist’s remarkable book “Socialized Med 
icine in the Soviet Union”, is a writer 
who is also a fighter for the health and 
well-being of the whole people. Ue has 
made a lifelong study of problems ol 
medicine and science. Among his best 
known books are Microbe Hunters, 
Hunger Fighters, Men Against Death, 
Why Keep Them Alive? He collaborated 


with Sinclair Lewis on Arrowsmith. 


Anrra Marpurc, writer and critic, 
teaches English at Sarah Lawrence Col- 
lege, and reviews Soviet pictures regular- 
ly for Soviet Russia Today. 


COMING IN THE NEXT ISSUE 


Samuel Shipman is writing a survey of Soviet economic achievements in 
1937, for the February issue. Mr. Shipman has specialized in the Soviet eco- 


nomic situation for the past ten years. 


No one who wishes to be well informed 


about the Soviet Union should miss this significant article. 


Other important articles include one on higher education, one on children’s 
books, and one on marriage and the family. We shall also begin in this issue 
a series of articles by recent American visitors describing the day-to-day life 


of the people of the Soviet Union. 
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The Soviet Elections 


| Dadvat the biased dispatches of hostile American corre- 
spondents in Moscow could not completely obscure 
the significance of the elections for the Supreme Council 
of the USSR. Through the deliberate misrepresentations 
of the dispatches shone the fact that over 91,000,000 Soviet 
citizens enthusiastically went to the polls and by secret 
ballot voted into office candidates pledged to Socialism. 

Almost 97 per cent of the 94 millions eligible to vote 
participated in the elections. Long before the polling 
booths opened at six in the morning, large crowds gathered, 
eager to cast their ballots for Stalin, Molotov, Kalinin, 
Voroshilov and the other candidates whose leadership in 
the victorious struggle for Socialism had won them the con- 
fidence and love of the Soviet people. 

This was a phenomenon which the American press was 
unable and unwilling to understand. Here was an elec- 
tion in which there was only one party; in which, for the 
most part, there was only a single candidate in each dis- 
trict; in which the ballyhoo, charlatanism and demagogy 
associated with American elections were completely absent. 
Nevertheless—and this was something which the press 
could not deny—the voters went to the polls in far greater 
numbers and with far greater enthusiasm than in any 
American election. This was incomprehensible to the 
American press, which can understand elections only in 
terms of the traditional capitalist parliamentary dogfight. 

What the American press forgot, or perhaps, never 
learned, was that these were not elections in a capitalist 
country, but in the Iand of socialism. Under capitalism 
there are hostile classes, with sharply conflicting interests, 
and hostile parties clashing at the polls. In the Soviet 
Union the exploitation of man by man has been abolished 
and the conflict of classes has disappeared. Instead there 
is a community of interest of the entire people. The entire 
capitalist basis of party politics is destroyed. On the base 
of Socialism and the unity of the Soviet people is erected 
a type of democracy far richer and more meaningful than 
any which the world has ever known—Soviet democracy. 
It is this democracy alone which can guarantee to its peo- 
ple the right to work, the right to leisure, the right to 
adequate social insurance. It is this democracy alone which 
really guarantees free and equal suffrage to all its citizens, 
regardless of race or nationality. 

The candidates elected to the Supreme Council are no 
more like the members of a capitalist parliament, than 
Soviet democracy is like capitalist democracy. This is also 
difficult for the American capitalist press to understand. 
In the Supreme Council there are no corporation lawyers, 
no professional politicians manipulated by economic royal- 
ists. Instead there are true sons of the people, representa- 
tive of the Soviet workers, collective farmers and intellec- 
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An election rally at a factory in Gorky, one of the many at which 
Joseph Stalin was nominated as a candidate to the Supreme Council. 


tuals. There are working-class leaders, coal miners, avia- 
tors, mechanics, farmers, Red Army men, scientists—pro- 
ducers by hand and brain: The extent of the participation 
of non-party people in the administration of the country 
is indicated by the fact that of the 1,143 deputies to the 
Supreme Soviet, 283 are non-party members. These were 
unanimously supported by both party and non-party organ- 
izations. There are 184 women deputies in the Supreme 
Soviet, a far larger number of women representatives 
than have ever participated in the parliament of any land. 

With the elections, Soviet democracy enters a new stage 
in its development, a stage full of hope and promise for 
the Soviet people and for all mankind. 


New Horrors of Fascist Aggression 


HE phrase “fascist aggression” took on new meaning 
for the American people this month when Japanese 
planes deliberately bombed and sank the U.S. gunboat 
“Panay” and three American merchant vessels crowded 
with refugees fleeing from the horrors of Nanking. The 
Panay incident, like the fascist coup in Brazil, demon- 
strated to many skeptical Americans that the fascist aggres- 
sors know no bounds and that their depredations are a 
menace to all peaceful peoples. 
The Panay incident was no doubt encouraged by the 
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collapse of the Brussels conference and by the failure of the 
democratic powers to take a strong position against Japa- 
nese aggression. Ever since the Brussels fiasco, the Japa- 
nese have enlarged the scope of their activities in China and 
become increasingly truculent in their relations with the 
democratic powers. The Japanese seizure of the Shanghai 
customs and of Shanghai communications, the razing of 
Nanking, the sinking of the Panay, the deaths of hundreds 
of thousands of peaceful Chinese, all these could have been 
prevented had the powers gathered at Brussels firmly de- 
cided to call a halt to the Japanese invasion of China. 

The fact that collective action against the warmakers 
can alone insure peace is impressing itself more and more 
deeply on many sincere pacifists who had formerly advo- 
cated an ostrich-like policy of isolationism. The Panay 
incident and German-Italian encroachments in the western 
hemisphere have made them aware that the United States 
is directly and immediately affected by the aggressions and 
aggressive designs of the fascist bloc of powers. Many 
begin to realize that the United States can best insure its 
own peace by participating in common action with the 
other peace-loving peoples of the world against a common 
danger. 

The United States can do much to stop Japan’s war in 
China, and her threat to world peace, by calling upon the 
democratic nations of the world to impose an immediate 
and complete embargo on imports from and exports to 
Japan. The serious organization of such an economic 
quarantine would quickly compel Japan to halt her aggres- 
sions and to evacuate China. 


Chinese Resistance Stiffens 


ESPITE the capture of Nanking, Chinese resistance 

against Japanese aggression appeared stronger as we 
go to press than any time in the past weeks. Rumors of 
an early surrender, although still heard occasionally, seem 
to be dying off. Among the most important factors behind 
the stiffening of Chinese morale are the series of minor but 
significant victories scored by the Chinese Communist troops 
—once organized separately, now known as the Eighth 
Route Army—utilizing the guerrilla tactics for which they 
are famed. As a result of these triumphs, Chiang Kai- 
shek is reported to be considering both the adoption of 
guerrilla tactics and the possibility of arming the peasants 
for resisting the Japanese advance in Central China. 
Throughout the North, the Japanese appear to be com- 
pletely stopped. The advance on Tsinan, the capital of 
Shantung, whose imminent fall was reported a month ago, 
has failed to materialize. In the Far North, the Japanese 
troops invading Northern Shansi and Inner Mongolia have 
been immobilized by the guerrilla tactics of the former 
Chinese Red Army. 

The activities of the Eighth Route Army in this area 
are particularly important because the Japanese invasion 
of Inner Mongolia has been prompted quite openly by the 
desire for a base to strike through Outer Mongolia at 
Soviet Siberia in the Lake Baikal region. For years the 
Japanese have been stealthily working with the Mongolian 
Princes to persuade them to revolt against China and in- 
stigate counter revolutionary activities in Outer Mongolia. 
Three years ago there appeared to be a strong possibility 
that they would succeed. Feeling against China was run- 
ning high among the Mongols and a foothold was obtained 
even in the Peoples’ Republic of Outer Mongolia. But ex- 
perience with the perfidy and stupidity of the Japanese 
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military leaders has turned the greater majority of the 
Mongol leaders to look to Outer Mongolia for leadership 
against Japanese penetration, Recent reports from the 


‘portion of Mongolia that has been overrun by the Japanese 


indicates that the puppet state which has been created is 
without support from any important Mongol leaders. Al- 
though the Soviet Union has shown that it is not directly 
concerned with the Japanese penetration into Inner 
Mongolia, it has served full warning that it will respect the 
mutual assistance pact which it signed with the Peoples’ 
Republic in 1934. Strikingly enough, however, the Japa- 
nese—who last year precipitated a series of clashes along 
the border of Outer Mongolia—have been discreetly quiet 
along both the Soviet and Mongolian boundaries since the 
outbreak of the Sino-Japanese conflict last August. This 
would indicate that they are aware of the Soviet deter- 
mination to respect its treaty obligations, and of the grow- 
ing strength of the Soviet defense forces. 


Italy’s Withdrawal from the League 


HE weak position of the democratic powers towards 
fascist aggression has led to a further intensification 
of the European political crisis. The retreats of Britain 
and France, their attempts to purchase security by conces- 
sions to fascism, have merely encouraged Germany and 
Italy to make new demands, to plan further aggressions. 
Shortly after Lord Halifax journeyed to Berlin in an 
effort to strike a bargain with the Nazi warlords, Italy 
withdrew from the League of Nations. This action has 
more than symbolic significance. By cutting herself off 
from Geneva, Italy seeks freedom from even this mild re- 
straint on her warlike policies. Just as the withdrawals 
of Japan and Germany from the League presaged new 
aggressive actions by these powers, so Italy’s withdrawal 
prepares for the ground for further Italian aggressions in 
the Mediterranean. Moreover, Italy’s action acquires addi- 
tional significance in the light of the recently concluded 
“anti-Comintern” pact. There can be no doubt that Italy 
planned this step after careful consultation with her fascist 
allies, Germany and Japan. Thus Italy’s action will un- 
doubtedly have repercussions far beyond the Mediter- 
ranean and will mark a new and ominous stage in the 
development of the world offensive of the tripartite fascist 
bloc. 


Litvinov Urges Organized Peace Action 


AST month Soviet Foreign Commissar Litvinov again 

warned the democratic powers that their policy of 
coquetting with the fascist bloc can lead only to new 
disasters. Speaking at an election rally in Leningrad, 
where he was a candidate for the Supreme Council, Lit- 
vinov said: 

“Concerned with the maintenance of peace not only on 
our ewn frontiers, but with guaranteeing likewise the 
security of all peoples, on the basis of the principle of the 
indivisibility of peace we agreed to enter into regional pacts 
of mutual assistance and concluded such facts with France 
and Czechoslovakia. 

“We joined the League of Nations to use it as an instru- 
ment for peace, and took part in all conferences and meet- 
ings called for the purpose of devising the best means of 
organizing peace and collective security. 

“I regret to say that not all powers—not even all the dom- 
inant powers—have shown the same sincerity, the same con- 
sistency and the same preparedness as the Soviet Govern- 
ment to carry out the measures for organizing peace put 
forward and at times even adopted. 

“They do not go beyond words and declarations, and 
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with words and declarations, you will not crush the 
aggressors.” 


Dr. Dewey and Dr. Copeland 
ENATOR COPELAND said that he was not yet 


ready to demand a declaration of war against the 
Soviet Union, but something must be done about two of 
his constituents. So Mr. Hearst’s doctor rushed into the 
Senate shouting: 


“A citizen of my State, Mr. Donald L. Robinson, dis- 
appeared in Russia the other day. He is a writer... . 
A few days later his wife disappeared. . ... I am indignant 
as a citizen of the United States, and of the State of New 
York, to think that two of our fellow citizens should dis- 
appear under such circumstances. What are we to do?... 
What are: we going to do about Donald L. Robinson and 


his wife? . .. As one of the Senators from the State of 
New York, I am interested in the fate of these two citizens 
of my State. . . . They are handsome young people and 


would be recognized anywhere as New Yorkers. ... I want 

the country to know that the State Department is pro- 

ceeding.” 

The State Department was proceeding. The United 
Press reported: 

“The United States Government sharply asked Soviet 
Russia for accurate and complete information concerning 
the mysterious disappearance of two American citizens.” 
According to the New York Times: “Urgent diplomatic 

representations were made.” 

Three days later, the State Department announced 
that the American passports carried by this pair “were 
issued on the basis of documents belonging to other persons 
who are now deceased.” (In fact, to infants buried in 
New York cemeteries twenty years ago.) . 


“The Department is not aware of the true identity or 
the nationality of the persons who bear these passports.” 


F Senator Copeland appears slightly ridiculous, what 

about Professor Dewey? On the day following the 
Senator’s outburst, Professor Dewey declaimed in similar 
tones in defense of Leon Trotsky and his gang of spies 
and wreckers. Professor Dewey said that Trotsky was 
innocent, that the confessions of his accomplices were false. 
Trotsky also is “a writer.” If you can believe Professor 
Dewey, you can believe that the Soviet authorities only 
imagine these plots and conspiracies. Or invent them to 
annoy the professor and his friends. But if you believe the 
State Department, you know that two persons recently 
entered the Soviet Union on forged American passports 
with sinister purposes not yet fully revealed. 

Max Schachtiman, who claims to know personally every 
Trotskyist in America, hastened to disclaim any connection 
with this “handsonie young couple.” After the exposure of 
the Robinsons, Professor Dewey “SEES NEW RED 
FRAME-UP” according to the Times. We cannot fol- 
low the Professor’s reasoning. 

Because the Soviet Government seeks to apprehend un- 
welcome intruders with false passports, Professor Dewey 
went to press with an.attack on the Soviet Ambassador in 
Washington. 

The professor talks wildly. He says that the Ambassa- 
dor is attempting to slander his precious committee. Am- 
bassador Troyanovsky had made the following statement: 


“The committee for the defense of Trotsky had for its pur- 
pose, as seen from its name and all its activity, to whitewash 
Trotsky and help the Trotskyists carry on hostile propaganda 
against the Soviet Union. It was clear from the beginning that 
the committee of Trotsky’s advocates would find what they wanted 
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to find. The farce of this investigation began by sending a com- 
mission to Mexico which respectfully listened to Trotsky’s lec- 
tures seconded by Trotsky’s lawyer, Goldman. Afterwards the 
commission invited a few arch-foes of the Soviet Union to con- 
duct an investigation for them in Europe. Trotsky’s acquaint- 
ances were questioned and obviously satisfied Trotsky and his 
committee. Why did not the commission concern itself with all 
the spies and wreckers and terrorists arrested in the Soviet Union? 
Why did they not defend people like the ‘Robinsons’ who came 
to the Soviet Union under false names and on passports not be- 
longing to them? Using the same methods in questioning the 
‘Robinsons’ and their acquaintances they could easily have 
reached the same conclusion as they came to in the Trotsky 
case and could render the ve-dict that they really are the New 
York ‘Robinsons.’ 


“The cordial relations between Trotsky and his committee are 
really touching. Being the mouthpiece of Trotsky the commis- 
sion exposed itself by the fact that it ended its public utterances 
with reading Trotsky’s telegram to the radio audience. 


“Is it astonishing that the representative of the commission 
seems to hesitate in his choice between the Soviet regime and 
fascist regimes? From sympathy for the Soviet Union through 
hesitation in the choice between the Soviet Union and fascism, to 
embracing reaction and red-baiting is a logical path for Trotsky- 
ist sympathizers and their supporters.” 


ET us have a look at this so-called “Commission of 
Inquiry.” As described in this official report, the 
Commissioners are: “John Dewey, Professor of Philosophy, 
Columbia University, Chairman.” It does not appear that 
the professor speaks or reads the Russian language, or that 
he had access to any information except that provided for 
him by his Trotskyist friends. Professor Dewey was one 
of the original members of what was then called frankly 
the “Committee for Defense of Leon Trotsky,” but which 
now masquerades as a “Commission of Inquiry.” The 
attorney for the defense puts on a gown and false whiskers 
and renders the verdict. 

Next Commissioner: “John Chamberlain, editor and 
author, formerly daily book reviewer of the New York 
Times.” Present occupation unannounced. Does the Com- 
mission wish to conceal the fact that he is now an editor of 
Fortune? Mr. Chamberlain says he joined the Committee 
out of “curiosity.” 

“Benjamin Stolberg, author and labor journalist.” An 
active member of Trotsky’s Defense Committee. Seeking 
further information about the qualifications of this Com- 
missioner, we looked into his record as a “labor journalist.” 
We did not have to look far. Stoiberg undoubtedly has 
qualifications for his present job. He has been slandering 
the Soviet Union for many years. As far back as August 29, 
1925, he wrote about red plots for the New York Times. 
Stolberg gave the Times a detailed account of the amount 
of “Russian money” he thought had been spent in the Uni- 
ted States. He said that he knew “definitely” about $100,000 
“from Moscow” for nefarious purposes. Such articles 
were the vogue in red-baiting circles in those days. Times 
and manners change. Later Stolberg took to attacking 
Mr. Roosevelt and the New Deal. Dewey and Chamber- 
lain and Stolberg. While fascist armies torture the people 
of Spain and China, this trio and their associates defend the 
agents of fascism in the Soviet Union. 

Senator Copeland does not seem so silly after all. His 
provocative speeches strike a sinister note. But he pretends 
to defend only his imaginary “fellow citizens” of New 
York State. Dewey and company try to cover more terri- 
tory. They join Berlin, Rome and Tokyo in the campaign 
“against communism.” The passport bureau and Senator 
Copeland were taken in by a couple of false birth certifi- 
cates. Dewey and Chamberlain and Stolberg are eager 
pushovers for every fake concocted by Trotsky’s experts. 
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IMMEDIATE TASKS 


“Immediate Tasks of the Soviet 


Extracts from an article on 


Government” published in the Moscow Izvestia of April 28, 1918 


HE raising of the 
productivity of la- 
bor first of all requires 
that the material basis 
of large-scale industry 
shall be assured, viz., 
the development of the 
production of fuel, 
iron, the engineering 
and chemical indus- 
tries. The Russian So- 
viet Republic is in the 
favorable position of 
having at its command, 
even after the Brest- 
Litovsk Peace, enor- 
mous reserves of ore 
(in the Urals), fuel in 
WesternSiberia 
(coal), in the Caucasus 
and the © South-East 
(oil), in the midlands 
(peat), enormous tim- 
ber reserves, water 
power, raw materials 
for the chemical indus- 
try (Karabugaz), etc. 
The development of 
these natural resources 
by methods of modern 
technology lays the ba- 
sis for the unprece- 
dented progress of pro- 
ductive forces. 
Another condition 
for raising the produc- 
tivity of labor is, first, 
the raising of the edu- 
cational and cultural 
level of the masses of 
the population. This is 
taking place extremely 
rapidly, which those 
who are blinded by 
bourgeois routine are unable to see; 
they are unable to understand what an 
urge towards light and_ initiative is 
now developing among the “lower 
ranks” of the people thanks to the So- 
viet organization. Secondly, a condi- 
_ tion for economic revival is the raising 
of the discipline of the toilers, their 
skill, their dexterity, increasing the in- 
tensity of labor and improving its or- 
ganization. 
In this respect things are particu- 
larly bad and even hopeless if we are 
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The Mercurov statue in the Lenin Museum 


In connection with the observance of Lenin 
Memorial Day on January 21st, we feel that 
it is fitting to republish these extracts from 
an article known as “Lenin’s Economic Plan 
of the Spring of 1918.” To grasp the extent 
to which Lenin even in those early days en- 
visaged the plan of socialist construction later 
to find fulfillment in the five-year plans, the 
whole article must be read. But even these 
brief extracts show how clearly the great 
leader foresaw Voth the whole process of de- 
velopment of the new society, and the difi- 
culties and hostifities it would encounter for 
long years ahead. In this section of the 
article Lenin discusses especially the need of 
raising labor productivity and of enlisting 
the workers in the administration of the state. 
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By V. I. LENIN 


to believe those who al- 
low themselves to be 
frightened by the 
bourgeoisie or by those 
who are serving the 
bourgeoisie for their 
own ends. These peo- 
ple do not understand 
that there has not been, 
nor could there be, a 
revolution in which the 
supporters of the old 
system did not raise a 
howl about chaos, anar- 
chy, etc. Naturally, 
among the masses who 
have only just thrown 
off an unprecedentedly 
savage yoke there is 
deep and _ widespread 
seething and ferment, 
the working out of new 
principles of labor dis- 
cipline is a very pro- 
tracted process, and 
this process could not 
even start until com- 
plete victory had been 
achieved over the land- 
lords and the bourgeoi- 
Pinas 
The more class con- 
scious vanguard of the 
Russian proletariat has 
already set itself the 
task of raising labor 
discipline. For exam- 
ple, the Central Com- 
mittee of the Metal 
Workers’ Union and 
the Central Council of 
Trade Unions have be- 
gun to draft the neces- 
sary measures and 
decrees. This work must be supported 
and pushed forward with all speed. 
We must raise the question of piece 
work and apply and test it in practice ; 
we must raise the question of applying 
much of what is scientific and progres- 
sive in the Taylor system, we must 
make wages correspond to the total 
amount of goods turned out, or to the 
amount of work done by the railways, 
the water transport system, etc., etc. 
The Russian is a bad worker com- 
pared with workers of the advanced 
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countries. Nor could it be otherwise 
under the tsarist regime and in view 
of the tenacity of the remnants of 
serfdom. The task that the Soviet gov- 
ernment must set the people in all its 
scope is—learn to work. The Taylor 
system, the last word of capitalism in 
this respect, like all capitalist progress, 
is a combination of the subtle brutality 
of bourgeois exploitation and a number 
of its greatest scientific achievements 
in the field of analyzing mechanical 
motions during work, the elimination 
of superfluous and awkward motions, 
the working out of correct methods of 
work, the introduction of the best sys- 
tem of accounting and control, etc. 
The Soviet Republic must at all costs 
adopt all that is valuable in the achieve- 
ments of science and technology in this 
field. The possibility of building so- 
cialism will be determined precisely by 
our success in combining the Soviet 
government and the Soviet organiza- 
tion of administration with the modern 
achievements of capitalism. We must 
organize in Russia the study and teach- 
ing of the Taylor system and systemat- 
ically try it out and adapt it to our 
purposes . . 

Among the absurdities which the 
bourgeoisie are fond of spreading 
about socialism is the argument that 
socialists deny the importance of com- 
petition. As a matter of fact, it is only 
socialism, which, by abolishing classes, 
and consequently, by abolishing the en- 
slavement of the masses, for the first 
time opens the way for competition on 
a really mass scale. And it is precisely 
the Soviet organization, in passing from 
the formal democracy of the bourgeois 


republic to the real participation of 
the masses of the toilers in administra- 
tion, that for the first time puts com- 
petition on a broad basis. It is much 
easier to organize this in the political 
field than in the economic field ; but for 
the success of socialism, it is precisely 
the latter that is important. 


HEN a new class comes for- 

ward on the historical arena 
as the leader and guide of society, a 
period of strong “tossing,” shocks, 
struggle and storm, a period of uncer- 
tain steps, experiments, wavering, hes- 
itation in regard to the selection of 
new methods corresponding to the new 
objective circumstances, is inevitable. 
The dying feudal nobility avenged 
themselves on the bourgeoisie which 
vanquished them and took their place, 
not only by conspiracies and attempts 
at rebellion and restoration, but also 
by pouring ridicule upon the lack of 
skill, the clumsiness and the mistakes 
of the “upstarts” and the “insolent” 
who dared to take hold of the “sacred 
helm” of state without the centuries 
of training which the princes, barons, 
nobles and dignitaries had had, in 
exactly the same way as the Kornilovs 
and Kerenskys, the Gotzes and Mart- 
ovs and the whole of that fraternity of 
heroes of bourgeois swindling or bour- 
geois scepticism avenge themselves on 
the working class of Russia for having 
“dared” to take power. 

Of course, not weeks, but long 
months and years are required in order 
that the new social class, and the class 
which up to now has been oppressed 


and crushed by poverty and ignorance 
at that, may master its new position, 
look around, organize its work and 
promote its organizers. It goes without 
saying that the Party which led the rev- 
olutionary proletariat could not all at 
once acquire the experience and habits 
of large organizational undertakings 
embracing millions and tens of millions 
of citizens; the remoulding of the old, 
almost exclusively agitators’ habits is 
a very long process. But there is noth- 
ing impossible in this, and as soon as 
the necessity for a change is clearly ap- 
preciated, as soon as there is firm de- 
termination to make the change, and 
if there is perseverance in pursuing a 
great and difficult aim, we shall achieve 
it. There is an enormous amount of 
organizing talent among the “people,” 
ie., the workers and the peasants who 
do not exploit the labor of others. 
Capital crushed these talented people in 
thousands; it killed them and threw 
them on the scrap-heap. We are not 
yet able to find them, promote them, 
encourage them, and put them on their 
feet. But we will learn to do so if we 
set about it with revolutionary en- 
thusiasm, without which there can be 
no victorious revolutions. 

No profound and mighty popular 
movement has ever occurred in history 
without scum rising to the top, with- 
out adventurers and rogues, boasters 
and shouters attaching themselves to 
the inexperienced novices, without 
senseless fuss, confusion, aimless bust- 
ling, without individual “leaders” try- 
ing to deal with twenty matters at 
once and not finishing any one of them. 


(Continued on page 32) 


A historical picture of exceptional interest—the testing of the first tractor plough made by a Soviet factory at the 
Timiriazev Agricultural Academy in 1921. Lenin may be seen at the extreme right, listening intently to the proceedings 
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20th ANNIVERSARY REPORT 


By VIACHESLAV. MOLOTOV 


A section of the report made by the Chairman of the Council of 
People’s Commissars to the Soviet people at their anniversary 
celebration. The achievements here recorded show how closely 
the problems and policies outlined by Lenin have been realized 


HE Stalin Constitution has pro- 
vided renewed proof of the fact 
that we adhere to the principle of the 
widest development of the democracy 
of the working people, that the course 
we are pursuing means increasing in 
every way the participation of the 
working people in the affairs of the 
state and in our public life as a whole. 
The democracy of our system is char- 
acterized not only by the removal of 
all restrictions with regard to electoral 
rights for all citizens of the USSR, 
not only by the complete equality of 
rights of women and men, not only 
by the complete equality of rights of 
all nationalities of the USSR and addi- 
tional state aid to the backward na- 
tionalities; the democracy of our 
system is also characterized by the 
fact that our Constitution speaks of 
such rights for the working people as 
the right to work, the right to rest 
and leisure, and the right to educa- 
tion, including university education, 
for all working people, free of charge. 
Let us take not only the Constitu- 
tion. Take simple facts. Take the 
attitude of society towards ordinary 
working people, those, for instance, 
whom we call the Stakhanovites of 


our factories and collective farms. In 


our country ordinary working men 
and women, ordinary collective farm 
men and women who have shown ex- 
amples of good work in production 
enjoy universal recognition and re- 
spect. In what other country is it 
possible for people like the Stakhano- 
vites, ordinary workers and peasants 
who but yesterday were unknown, to 
become famous and beloved of the 
people just because they have shown 
examples of good work in their fac- 
tories or other public enterprises? 

In no bourgeois country can one 
picture a situation where ordinary 
working men and women become 
known to the entire people for their 
good work. In our country, on the 
other hand, this has become the usual 
thing. We all know that this is not 
to the detriment of those engaged in 
science and the arts, or of the organ- 
izers of economic or cultural work. 
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The eminent representatives of all 
branches of our construction and of all 
forms of creative work, all our work- 
ing intellectuals, are surrounded with 
the attention of society and enjoy the 
active support of the state. 


Soviet Foreign Policy 


Further. The part played by the 
Soviet state in international relations 
is also generally known. The USSR, 
founded as it is on a great amity of 
peoples, occupies a special position 
among the other states with regard 
to important international events. 

It will be enough to mention the 
position adopted by the Soviet Union 
with regard to the Spanish people, 
fighting for its democratic rights and 
liberty. The Soviet Union, far from 
concealing its sympathies for repub- 
lican Spain, openly proclaimed that it 
regards the cause of the democratic 
republic of Spain as dear to it, as the 
cause of the whole of progressive hu- 
manity. How far from this honest 
position of supporting Spanish democ- 
racy are the governments of those 





countries, however, which are not 
averse to passing themselves off as 
democratic! 

Or take the events in China. The 
Soviet Union has already expressed its 
sympathy for the Chinese people and 
its attitude towards Japanese aggres- 
sion by concluding the Soviet-Chinese 
non-aggression pact. But we know 
of no step taken by any other state to 
resist the unparalleled act of aggres- 
sion against the Chinese people. Here 
too the Soviet Union is distinguished 
among the concert of the powers by 
its special position, its honest attitude 
to and sincere sympathies for a people 
subjected to foreign aggression. 

Throughout these years the foreign 
policy of the Soviet Union has never 
varied. No one could point out a 
more faithful and consistent cham- 
pion of peace. It will be correct to 
say that our consistent pursuit of a 
policy of peace and our striving to 
strengthen peaceful international rela- 
tions are an expression of the con- 
fidence of our country in its strength. 
Our national economy is _ steadily 
growing, our construction in the 
sphere of culture is steadily progress- 
ing, and we have no need of engag- 
ing in risky ventures abroad. We 
leave that to others, if the ground is 
so hot under their feet. But I shall 
not attempt to conceal that we are 
taking care of the Red Army and its 
might and never forget that desperate 
ventures are possible, especially on the 
part of the fascists. 


Our Economic Advances 


In order to understand the suc- 
cesses achieved by Socialism in our 
country, one must compare the Soviet 
Union of our days with pre-revolu- 
tionary Russia. What was our coun- 
try before and what has it become? 

Whereas the output of all large- 
scale industry totalled (in prices of 
1926-27) 11,000,000,000 rubles in 
1913, and had sunk to 1,700,000,000 
rubles by 1920, in the present year, 
1937, it will reach over 90,000,000,- 
000 rubles. This means that the out- 

(Continued on page 27) 
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STALIN’S SPEECH 


ON THE ELECTIONS 


At an election meeting in Moscow on December 11th, Joseph 
Stalin, in an informal address, spoke in part as follows to the 
voters who nominated him as their deputy to the Supreme Council 


HE forthcoming elections are 

not simply elections, comrades. 
They are really an all-people’s _holi- 
day of our workers, our farmers, 
our intelligentsia. Never yet in the 
world has there been such truly free 
and truly democratic elections, never! 
History does not know of another such 
example. 

The point is not that we shall have 
elections, universal, equal, secret and 
direct, although this in itself is of great 
significance. The point is that the uni- 
versal elections will be conducted in 
our country as the freest elections and 
the most democratic, as compared with 
the’ elections in any other country of 
the world. 

Universal elections are also held in 
some capitalistic countries, in so-called 
democratic ones. But in what condi- 
tions are the elections held there? In 
conditions of class conflicts, in condi- 
tions of class enmity, in conditions of 
pressure upon the voters on the part of 
capitalists, landlords, bankers and oth- 
er sharks of capitalism. Such elections, 
even though universal, equal, secret and 
direct, cannot be called entirely free 
and entirely democratic. 

With us, in our country, on the con- 
trary, elections are held in entirely dif- 
ferent conditions. We have no capital- 
ists, no landlords, and consequently 
there is no pressure by propertied 
classes on the propertyless. With us, 
elections are held in conditions of col- 
laboration of workers, peasants and the 
intelligentsia, in conditions of mutual 
trust, in conditions, I would say, of 
mutual friendship, because we have no 
capitalists, no landlords, no exploita- 
tion, and there is nobody, properly 
speaking, to exercise pressure upon the 
people in order to distort their will. 

That is why our elections are the 
only really free and really democratic 
ones in the whole world. 

Such free and truly democratic elec- 
tions could arise only on the basis of 
the triumph of the Socialist order, 
only on the basis of the fact that in our 
country Socialism is not merely being 
built, but has already become part of 
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life, of the every-day life of the people. 

Some ten years ago the question of 
whether or not it was possible to build 
Socialism in our country could have 
been discussed. Today this is no long- 
er a question for discussion. Today it 
is a question of facts, a question of liv- 
ing reality, a reality that permeates the 
entire life of the people. Our factories 
and mills work without capitalists. 
The work is directed by men of the 
people. This is what we call Social- 
ism in practice. On our fields, the 
toilers of the land work without land- 
lords, without kulaks. The work is 
directed by men of the people. This is 
what we call Socialism in every-day 
life; this is what we call a free Social- 
ist life. 

Further, I should like, comrades, to 
give you advice, the advice of a candi- 
date for deputy to his electors. If we 
take the capitalist countries, there exist 
there between the deputies and their 
electors singular, I would say, rather 
curious, relations. While the elections 
are in progress, the deputies flirt with 
the voters, fawn upon them, vow their 
loyalty, hand out all sorts of promises 
in batches. It would appear that the 
dependence of the deputies on the vo- 
ters is complete. 

As soon as the elections have been 
held and the candidates have become 
deputies, the relations alter radically. 
Instead of the dependence of the depu- 
ties on the votes, their complete inde- 
pendence prevails. For the duration of 
four or five years, I observe, right up 
to the elections, the deputy feels per- 
fectly free, independent of the people 
or his electors. He may pass over from 
one camp to another, he may swerve 
from the right path to the wrong, he 
may even involve himself in certain 
machinations of a rather dubious char- 
acter, he may turn somersaults as 
much as he pleases—he is independent. 

Can such relations be considered 
normal? By no means, comrades. The 
circumstance was taken into account by 
our Constitution and it provided a law 
by which the electors have the right to 
recall their deputies before their term 


expires, if they begin to equivocate, if 
they swerve from the path, if they for- 
get their dependence on the people, on 
the voters. 

This is a remarkable law, comrades. 
The deputy must know that he is a 
servant of the people, their envoy in 
the Supreme Soviet, and he must con- 
duct himself along the line of the in- 
structions given him by the people. 
Once he swerves from his path, the 
electors have the right to demand the 
holding of new elections and they have 
the right to “give the gate” to the dep- 
uty who has swerved from his path. 

My advice, the advice of a candidate 
for deputy to his electors, is to remem- 
ber the right of the electors—the right 
to recall the deputies before their term 
expires, to watch over their deputies, 
control them, and, should they swerve 
from the right path, to be rid of them, 
to demand the holding of new elec- 
tions. The government is obliged to 
hold new elections. 

Finally, another bit of advice of a 
candidate for deputy to his electors. 
What should, in general, be demanded 
of the deputies, to take the most ele- 
mentary of all possible demands? 

The electors, the people, must de- 
mand of their deputies that they re- 
main equal to their tasks, that in their 
work they should not descend to the 
level of political philistines, that they 
remain at their post as public men of 
the type of Lenin, that they stand out 
as clear and finished public men like 
Lenin, that they be just as fearless in 
battle and merciless towards the ene- 

(Continued on page 31) 
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4 
Fred Ellis 


From the tomb on the Red Square where Lenin lies his message 
flames forth to light the way of his comrades who are carrying 
on his work, to bring hope to a torn and desperate world 


ROM four till seven in the after- 
noon, the long line of Soviet citi- 
zens forms its precise zigzag near the 
Kremlin wall, awaiting entrance into 
Lenin’s tomb. Showing his credentials, 
the tourist may, without waiting, enter 
promptly, making the trip in less than 
five minutes. Astonishingly, this raises 
no resentment in the hearts of those 
who must wait. They, themselves, urge 
one to take advantage of the privilege 
offered to outside visitors. ‘““You must 
see everything, everything,’ they insist. 
“Your time is short. Don’t waste it.” 
However, disliking to step ahead of 
a waiting crowd, we fell in behind it. 
The lengthening line reached perhaps 
half a city block in two-by-two forma- 
tion, a straight quiet row that bent its 
length back upon itself again and again, 
till what appeared to be a solid square 
was formed. No official, guard or po- 
liceman was present to conduct that or- 
derly serpentine of Soviet citizens. Not 
once did anyone in the long cue turn 
the line back upon itself too early. The 
people took great care in keeping the 
edges clear cut and even. There was 
no crowding, no impatience. And for 
the most part there was silence,—only 
the whisper of shoes over the stone 
when at intervals the great mass went 
slightly forward. 
On the other side of the Red Square 
traffic moved past at a tempo rivaling 


that of New York. With, of course, 
a percentage of inotor vehicles far be- 
low that of American cities, Moscow 
presents the same furious pace, though 
with an added eagerness, a gigantic 
unity of purpose. Boots, boots and 
more boots! An astonishing variety of 
shoes, leather or canvass beating the 
pavement, streams, cascades of pedes- 
trians. Horse drawn and motor ve- 
hicles hurrying to make the green light. 
An open truck, loaded with trim black 
and white uniformed militia, standing 
tightly packed, swings past. They are 
singing. Their voices full of vigor, 
true of tone, float back to us from be- 
yond Saint Basil’s .... 

I had not wanted to visit the tomb 
of Lenin. For me, Lenin was in the 
forward surge of Soviet streets, a still 
living presence, pervading us en masse 
with a fuller consciousness than each 
of us alone possessed. Daily, from 
across the square I had watched this 
waiting line and questioned within my- 
self: Is it only a new kind of super- 
stition, a substitution for worship of 
ecclesiastical relics? 

But to stand in the line was different. 
Withdrawn from the rush across the 
square, waiting with these silent hun- 
dreds, one realized with them the ful- 
fillment of a need that is as real and 
ever present as the call of the body for 


bread, the cry of the mind for knowl- 
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edge. With all their worship of scien- 
tific realism, statistics and visible re- 
sults, still these people have not 
forgotten to leave a space for the si- 
lence of devotion and rededication. 

The hour slipped swiftly by. We 
were not tired. Passing through that 
slow serpentine was like taking part in 
some austere and ancient preparation. 
It was difficult to realize we were ap- 
proaching the entrance of a tomb, tra- 
ditional symbol of man’s ultimate defeat 
in silence. Rather than darkness there 
was a feeling of radiance, a deeply mov- 
ing sense of victory and re-creation. 

The crowd rolled in between the 
two Red Army men stationed at the 
entrance. Below us bobbed bare or 
shawled heads. Behind, above us 
flowed the oncoming river of men, 
women and the stalwart, joyous chil- 
dren who lived first in the beautiful 
house of Lenin’s thought. 

A cathedral-quiet, but more vital and 
luminous pervaded the place like light. 
Massive, hard and strong, the tomb, 
like the hollowed palm of a worker’s 
hand, held the glowing hearts of the 
passing throng. 

As though he were lightly sleeping, 
yet at the same time heard the endless 
motion of humanity moving about him 
up from darkness into light, Lenin lay 
upon the unadorned bier. How niis- 
taken we had been to believe that 
Lenin’s message no longer flames 
through him as in the days when, stand- 
ing above them, he held the crowd in 
the Red Square. Mysteriously gone 
from us these fourteen years, and yet 
as mysteriously present, he cannot be 
silent. Lenin speaks. 

There in the tomb, his message 
struck at us like barbed light, rallied 
and unified, mercilessly analyzed, 
warmed and inspired, strengthened and 
burned us forward to the unfinished 
work ahead .. . the razing of a dark, 
ugly world, the building of a clean new 
one. 

Lenin speaks. And the young twenty 
year giant of the Soviets pauses in his 
clamor of construction to listen. The 
torn and desperate countries beyond 
listen and take heart. A whole world, 
staggering beneath the mortal illness of 
decay, listening, prepares for the strug- 
gle toward health and freedom. And 
still, with wisdom, courage, insight, 
audacity, with infinite patience and 
faith, because his message is so needed 
that he cannot keep silence, Lenin 
speaks. In the darkness and the ulti- 
mate light of world change, he has not 
forgotten us. Lenin still speaks. 
















































RUSSIA’S GREATEST CHALLENGE 


By THE VERY REVEREND 


England’s well-known Dean of Canterbury here séts forth his 
impressions of the Soviet Union during a visit in the Fall of 1937 


FTER years of studying their 
problems I had the good fortune 
this autumn to visit five of the Soviet 
Republics—Russia proper, the Ukraine, 
the Caucasus, the Crimea and Georgia. 
“Of course, they showed you only 
what they wished you to see,” I am 
told. Naturally they did, and I also 
wished to see the best they had to show. 
After forty years of studying the 
world’s great cities—from Peking, 
Shanghai, and Lanchow, from Tokyo, 
Kyoto, Singapore and Bombay, to New 
York, Chicago, Vancouver, and Mon- 
treal and in Europe from the tip of 
Spain to the tip of Finland—I under- 
stand great cities. 

What I was shown in Moscow, 
Kiev, Rostov, Sochi, Kargari, Yalta, 
Sebastopol and Odessa, was as well- 
planned a program as if Messrs. Cooks 
had taken me in London to Bucking- 
ham Palace, the Abbey, the Mansion 
House, the Tower and its bridge, the 
Zoo and Regent’s Park, the new docks, 
and the new housing estates, and then 
to the Ford work at Dagenham. 
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Personally, however, I like also to 
visit the Whitechapels and West Hams, 
the places where children dance in the 
back streets. So, all*alone and at all 
hours of day and night, I wandered 
by Metro, by tram or on foot around 
these Russian towns, down to the mar- 
ket by the Don at Rostov at the break 
of day, or through stores and restaur- 
ants in Moscow after midnight had 
struck. Contrary to expectation, and 
contrary to what I should have found 
last year, I met goods and buyers in 
abundance everywhere. Some of the 
shops were real works of art, like those 
where perfumery and _ confectionery 
were sold or fur coats exhibited at 
5,000 roubles apiece. 

For hours I wandered through the 
Woolworth-Harrod type of stores and 
marvelled at the supplies of men’s 
coats and women’s frocks; broadcloth 
selling at handsome counters with 
chromium chairs for the customers; 
tennis rackets, skates and guns; statu- 
ary, artificial flowers, and geographical 
globes; lamps and cookers, gramo- 
phones and wireless sets; pyjamas, 
dressing-gowns and vanity bags; spats 
and zips; pianos and children’s fold- 
ing carriages, together with that host 
of pens and pencils, ribbons and but- 
tons which housewives need. Quantity 
and variety of consumable goods are 
rapidly being conquered. Quality yet 
lingers, save in the matter of foods. 

A provision store in Kiev especially 
intrigued me. Ultra-modern, its chick- 
ens and sausages, its chops already 
prepared with batter and_bread- 
crumbs for slipping in the oven, stood 
on the counter in orderly piles, be- 
neath a curved sweep of glass, open 
at the back for serving and permitting 
of free inspection while preventing 
touch or contamination. Frosted pipes 
turned the case into a refrigerator. 

Those who serve in food shops must, 
by law, be manicured, just as those who 
work in the milk factory must bathe 


on the spot at the beginning of their 
shift. 


Moscow’s shops are well-stocked with toys in 


preparation for the coming holiday season. 


HEWLETT JOHNSON 


Russia is mastering the problem of 
her consumable goods. She has already 
largely mastered the problem of capital 
goods and heavy goods. Her steel out- 
put is immense. She can produce a 
plane, which, with a single engine, 
flies across the Pole and beats the 
world’s distance record by a thousand 
miles. Her own  combine-harvester 
makes her discard all others and her 
output of agricultural machinery is 
even now the greatest in the world. 

No country can boast so fine an un- 
derground railway as hers; in four 
brief years she has cut an immense 
waterway by which ocean liners can 
reach Moscow from New York. 

Russia’s attitude to science is a model 
to the world. I dined with British 
medical specialists in Kiev, and travel- 
ied through the Caucasus and Crimea 
with Professor Hansen, the horticul- 
turist. His father, with the Russian 
Michurin, has worked magic with 
crossing and developing of trees and 
grains and plants—as others have done 
with animal stocks—forcing rich south- 
ern fruit trees to withstand the rigors 
of the north, and producing new species 
of plants and grains. Among them, I 
hear, as the latest achievement, is a 
perennial wheat. The money spent on 
this work is incredible. The botanical 
gardens at Yalta, which I visited, are 
now provided with 40 scientists and 
lavish equipment, but the result justi- 
fies every penny spent. 

It is no accident that the Russian 
harvest of this year is double the re- 
cent average harvests. Collective farm- 
ing and scientific agriculture have even 
more to give. 

Naturally any student of Russia 
finds wide grounds for criticisms. There 
is the violence and the suspicions in 
high places which are as inevitable in 
Russia as in England in the struggles 
of the 17th and 18th centuries. They 
will cease in time, as those have done. 
There is the dogmatism and intolerance 
in matters of religion. This already is 
ceasing; 50,000 priests are to be en- 
franchised at the new elections. There 
is a certain slackness in Russian meth- 
ods of work, which perhaps partly ac- 

(Continued on page 25) 
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BETTER LIVING ON THE FARMS 


By GEORGE McDOWELL 


An American farmer who has spent fifteen years in the USSR 
tells what this year’s bumper harvest of 115,000,000 tons of 


HE Russian village is passing. 

The kolhoz and its brigades are 
taking its place. We seldom ask now 
from what village one comes; it is 
rather from what kolhoz and what 
brigade. 

Here, as elsewhere, the standards of 
living rise with the incomes. Figures 
on the incomes of local kolhozniki (col- 
lective farm members), gathered at 
random from ten kolhozes show an 
average wage for 1937 of three rubles 
in money and half a bushel of grain 
per work-day.* The average number 
of work-days earned was 350 so that 
the average yearly income is 1050 
rubles in money and over two-and-a- 
half metric tons of grain. 

Where two or more members of the 
family have worked, which is the gen- 
eral rule, for everybody who is able 
works in the Soviet Union, the family 
income runs into such figures as Rus- 
sian farmers never dreamed of before. 
On the Krasnaya Znamya kolhoz (Red 


Banner), near Primorsko-Achmarp- 





*For a given amount of work in each branch 
of kolhoz activity members are credited with one 
“work-day.”’ More than one “work-day” ts usual- 
ly earned in a single day’s work, 


All nationalities share equally the demo- 
cratic provisions of the new Constitution 
and rich national culture flourishes 
everywhere. On the right, the Kalmyk 
school-girl Rosa Kukanova reads the 
“Rules for the Elections to the Supreme 
Council of the USSR” to her grand- 
parents of the “Path of Lenin” collec- 
tive farm in the Kalmyk Autonomous 
Republic. Below, two Tadjik girls in the 
folk dances at a harvest festival. 


grain means to farmers who get the full value of their labor 





skaya, in the Krasnodar district, the 
family of collective farmer Terpeltsev, 
with four people working, had 1800 
work days to their credit by October 
Ist; and at the end of the year will 
easily have 2000. On that kolhoz, 
work-days are worth 10 rubles each, 
so they will have an income of 20,000 
rubles for the family this year. 

A brigade leader on our local kol- 
hoz Stalin has received five metric 
tons of grain, and tractor drivers and 
combine operators ten to fifteen tons 
besides proportionately large money in- 
comes. 

These better incomes are evident in 
the hundreds of new homes for the 
collective farmers that are being built 
and furnished this year. Buildings for 
farm workers were of two types 
formerly; the sun-dried, mud_ brick 
house for the higher grades and the 
mudded house for the ordinary 
workers. The mudded houses con- 
sisted of a frame of crooked poles carry- 
ing a lattice work of reeds or willow 
sprouts, filled and plastered by hand 
inside and out with a stiff mud mixed 
with straw and horse manure. Mud- 
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ding was done exclusively by the 
women. Both types had dirt floors 
and were thatched with straw or 
reeds, 

Now the kolhozes are building only 
burnt and sun-dried brick houses with 
tile roofs and board floors. The 
mudded house is passing out of the 
picture. 

On many of the kolhoz brigades and 
in the centers, the oil lamp is giving 
place to electric. Electric stations, 
graneries, barns, offices, schools and 
club houses are being built collectively 
on nearly every kolhoz. 

The kolhozniki are the best dressed 
people in the country towns and com- 
pare favorably with the best dressed in 
the cities. With their grain checks, 
received from the cooperative stores for 
the grain they have earned, they are the 
preferred customers. The best goods 
of practically every sort are sold only 
for grain checks, giving the farmers 
a favored place in trade such as they 
have never known before. 

‘The bookkeeper and one of the farm 
girls from Krasnaya Tamanets kolhoz 
were waiting for the analysis of their 































Above left—The members of the Thaelmann collective farm in the Moscow 
district celebrate the completion of their harvest with a banquet. From top to 
bottom—In the children’s nursery of the Karl Marx kolhoz in the Kabardino- 
Balkarian Republic—Deliagi Edekova, pioneer school girl of the Oirot district, 
with a calf she is bringing up—Milkmaids Anna Glaum and Anna Khart of a 
German kolhoz come a-milking on their brand-new bicycles—Karp Bogdanov, 
chairman of the successful Lenin kolhoz in the Voronezh region, which a group 
of Americans helped to establish. 








alfalfa seed. She had on a very neat 
substantial cotton dress. The book- 
keeper said: “See, she won’t buy such 
stuff any more. Now she wants only 
the best.” 

In 1933, we were all eating corn 
bread because of the organized sabotage 
which reduced our grain crop. Now 
we from the town and cities eat mostly 
dark bread or whole wheat bread. The 
collective farmers eat only the pure 
white bread, as good as the best that 
can be bought in the cities. Sugar then 
was a rarity; today the farmers all have 
sugar and as much as they like of it. 

The nationalities that were formerly 
most backward are now taking the lead. 
| Kolhoz Krasnaya Vostok (Red East) 
‘ in Kazakstan, has opened a restaurant 

where from 150-200 of the kolhozniki 
and their families eat every day. By 
January first, twenty-four more such 
kolhoz restaurants are to be opened 
in Kazakstan. Up to this time each 
kolhoz family has cooked for itself. 
Collective farmers are buying and 
reading more books than ever this year. 
One wholesale book store in Rostov 
has sold to kolhozes 2,620,000 rubles 
worth of books this year; another 
5,000,000 rubles worth, against 3,- 
000,000 worth last year. In the Ros- 
tov and the Krasnodar districts 688 
new kolhoz libraries have been opened 
and 77 county libraries have had their 
supplies of boaks greatly increased. 
The kolhozniki are buying the mar- 
’ ket clean of sewing machines for the 
women, musical instruments for the 
music lovers, guns for the hunters, 
autos for the Stakhanovites and bicy- 
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cles for everybody. The great extent 
of the Russian steppe and the good 
roads that have been built over them 
during the last five years, make the 
bicycle the most popular article of 
merchandise. No matter how many 
bicycles are received, all one can see 
around the stores next day is the empty 
shipping crates. Once backward Bash- 
kiria, just as a first installment, ordered 
6000 watches, 1500 bicycles and 1200 
autos this fall. 

Besides what they can buy in the 
markets, the collective members have 
produced an abundance of all kinds of 
food stuff for themselves, and much to 
spare for the general market, on their 
own plots of land and from the cows, 
pigs, sheep and poultry the government 
has provided for them. 

In May, long before our present big 
harvest, I met at state farm “Verblud” 
dozens of old acquaintances I had not 
seen since 1932. They all now have 
their own garden plots, their cows, 
pigs and chickens. When asked how 
they were getting along, the answer 
was invariably “Couldn’t be better!” 
Their clothing and their physical ap- 
pearance fully verified the truth of 
their answers. 

And now in a few days we go to 
the polls to elect the first government 
under the new constitution. The lead- 
ing candidates are the men who have 
brought these good times to Soviet Rus- 
sia. Their election is a foregone con- 
clusion because of a unique feature of 
this election. Our candidates have kept 
tully every promise they have made to 
the people. 
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SOVIET FICTION SINCE I917 


: By DOROTHY BREWSTER 


HILE the USSR is celebrating 

its twentieth anniversary, it is 
a good moment to review its accom- 
plishments in that branch of literature 
in which 19th century Russia surpassed 
other countries—the novel. Even the 
best of English novels, wrote the Eng- 
lish novelist and critic, E. M. Forster, 
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seem but little mansions when set with- 
in the colonnadgs of “‘War and Peace’’ 
or the vaults of,““The Brothers Karam- 
azov.” Since ¥917 there has been no 
new “War and Peace,” though pub- 
lishers have oftgn hopefully proclaimed 
its advent. What we have had are 
vivid fragments of fiction, growing less 





Above is the writer Leonid Leonov (left) talk- 
ing with the well-known theatrical producer 
Nemirovich-Danchenko at the opening of the 
new Gorky museum in Moscow. On the left, 
Serafimovich, author of “The Iron Flood.” 
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Above, the popular children’s author, Chukovsky, with a group of schoolchildren. 
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fragmentary as the perspective has 
lengthened ; brilliant journalism slightly 
disguised as fiction; flash-backs into the 
old Russia freshly interpreted; kaleido- 
scopic glimpses of rapidly evolving sit- 
uations that refuse to stand still long 
enough to be clearly photographed. 
And by the time samples of this fiction 
have reached us of a foreign public 
through such translations as our pub- 
lishers think may sell, the landscape has 
often changed so completely that we 
may already be reading past history 
under the delusion that it is contempo- 
rary realism. 

Out of all that has come through to 
us—and the list is now an impressive 
one—I have selected on the basis of 
their matter, books likely to be inter- 
esting to Americans who enjoy reading 
novels, provided they tell a good story 
and bring to life credible, and perhaps 
likeable, people. I have disregarded 
publication dates. This means leaving 
out all sorts of interesting things about 
literary development and change in 
twenty years; facts about the adapta- 
tions to bewildering conditions forced 
upon the older authors; about the 
emergence of young writers, the experi- 
ments in control and encouragement, 
the expansion of publishing enterprise 
and the growth of a new audience. 
Such a chronological treatment would 
require a very long article. But about 
the Soviet audience something must be 
noted. 

Before 1917 Russian novels were 
read by Russian intellectuals, as highly 
cultivated as any class in Europe; a 
small class; the overwhelming majority 
of the people were illiterate. That 
small reading public has now expanded, 
with the virtual wiping-out of illiter- 
acy, into scores of millions. But it is 
still in many ways—compared with 
the old intelligentsia—a naive public, 
unversed in many of the literary con- 
ventions of the older culture. And in- 
creasingly this new audience is made 
up of young people who know no other 
way of life than that of an emerging 
social order new in history. To them 
the Great War, and the struggles of 
the civil war, the intervention, and the 
first days of desperate reconstruction, 
are already beginning to be as much 
hearsay as the Napoleonic invasion was 
to Tolstoy, or our Civil War to Ste- 
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phen Crane who grew up to write 
about it. Ten or a dozen years ago 
the Soviet novelist could still count 
upon readers who knew by direct ex- 
perience both the old days and the birth 
of the new. Now the old Russia is re- 
ceding so rapidly that it has to be pic- 
tured afresh for the young Soviet read- 
er; whereas to us, foreign readers, that 
old Russia is still more familiar and 
more comprehensible than the new. We 
feel the need for explanations about 
the new that would be perfectly su- 
perfluous and boring to Soviet youth. 
Catastrophic changes in the life of a 
nation make hard going for the nov- 
elist. Suppose Jane Austen had wak- 
ened up one day to find that overnight, 
almost, the generation which knew the 
system of landed estates and an aristo- 
cratic tradition, which expected its nov- 
elists to tell of match-making in a set- 
ting of county balls and cross-country 
hunts and tea-parties, had given place 
to a generation for whom all these 
things had been swept into history when 
they were babies. 

The American reader who is willing 
to remember such facts as these while 
he is reading a Soviet novel will enjoy 
it a lot more and find the extension of 
his own experience more exhilarating 
than the one who makes no effort to ad- 
just his perspective when he turns from 
his most recent Sinclair Lewis to his 
latest Sholokhov. 

The subject-matter of the novels 
that I have picked out for comment 
falls within the following groups: stor- 
ies about the civil war period, usually 
with a glance back at the years preced- 
ing the revolutionary overthrow; stor- 
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ies about the first desperate struggles to 
start the wheels of prdéduction turning; 
stories about the New Economic Pol- 
icy period of partial return to private 
enterprise; stories about the industrial 
building of the first Five Year Plan; 
and about the collectivization of agri- 
culture. Thus the comment follows 
roughly the order of historical events. 

For the longest account of pre- 
revolutionary Russia, as it moved dec- 
ade after decade towards 1917, there is 
Maxim Gorky’s novel, “Forty Years” 
(or “The Life of Clim Samghin’’), in- 
cluding so far in English “The By- 
stander,” “The Magnet,” and “Other 
Fires,” and taking us from about 1880 
to 1906. Another volume is appearing 
in Russian. The bystander, Clim Sam- 
ghin, an intellectual, serves to focus the 
crowding events; he is cold, detached, 
skeptical, easily bored, with the atti- 
tude toward life of the spectator, not 
the participant. With Clim we move 
downstream with the events; a close- 
up view; no chance for detachment, 
retrospect, analysis; like reading 
through a long file of newspapers. 
Probably it was to bring some measure 
of detachment into the tale that Gorky 
chose so detached a hero. We do 
not, therefore, find that unfolding and 
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Maxm Gorky 


growth of character which Tolstoy 
gives us. But read it for the excite- 
ment of the incidents, the variety of 
the people, and the incomparably vivid 
descriptions. “The longer I live,” 
wrote Gorky in 1928, “the more do 
human beings appear to me fascinating 
and full of interest. In an endless file 
dozens, hundreds of men, queer up to 
being anecdotal, rise before me. . 

It is sad that I shall not have enough 
time left at my disposal to write a 
book which would contain a detailed 
description of the lives of ten thousand 
Russians.” “Forty Years” is almost 
that book. Gorky’s life (1867-1936) 
spanned the entire revolutionary epoch 
from preparation to fulfillment. And 
it was he who formulated best the task 
of Soviet literature: to depict the old 
mode of living in the fulness of its 
sordidness ; to help create the new mode 
of living, a new psychology, appealing 
to men and women to work courage- 
ously and to remake theinselves. 

Gorky “forged an artistic conscious- 
ness out of the typical experience of a 
worker.” Alexey Tolstoy, author of 
another long panoramic novel bridging 
the past and the present, began as an 

(Continued on page 24) 
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S a former student and colleague 
of Professor Dewey in the 
Philosophy Department of Columbia 
University I am glad to have the op- 
portunity to descend with him from 
the high realms of philosophical spec- 
ulation to a discussion of the concrete 
affairs of men and of nations. Often 
in the past I have supported Dr. 
Dewey and have defended him, with 
both the written and spoken word 
against his critics. And if on this 
occasion I myself become his critic, 
it is only because I feel most deeply 
and sincerely that John Dewey, as 
Chairman of the so-called Commission 
of Inquiry in the case of Leon 
Trotsky, has made a tragic mistake in 
aligning himself with the professional 
enemies of the Soviet Government and 
the Soviet people. 

In the famous two Moscow trials 
around which this discussion centers 
no less than thirty-three Soviet de- 
fendants plead guilty and openly con- 
fessed to the various charges made 
against them of sabotage, terrorism, 
assassination and treasonable relations 
with foreign powers, notably Japan 
and Germany. Most of these de- 
fendants testified that the moving and 
directing spirit behind their activities 
was the Russian exile, Leon Trotsky. 
The newspaper correspondents like 
Walter Duranty of the New York 
Times, the legal experts, and other 
observers from foreign countries at 
these trials almost without exception 
reported that they were conducted in 
a fair and judicial way. And if you 
read the long and detailed verbatim 
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THE MOSCOW TRIALS 


By CORLISS LAMONT 


A national broadcast made over the Columbia network on Decem- 
ber 13 immediately following John Dewey’s broadcast on the work 
of the “Commission” which attempted to whitewash Trotsky 


proceedings of the trials, you receive 
an overwhelming ‘impression that they 
were genuine. Itsis incredible to me 
why, if the trials were framed, not a 
single one of the thirty-three defend- 
ants, all men of tough revolutionary 
experience, stood up and affirmed his 
innocence and repudiated his confes- 
sion. In open court they all had 
ample and repeated opportunity to do 
this, but instead they reaffirmed and 
amplified their confessions. And since 
they realized, especially after the first 
trial, that neither pleading guilty nor 
confessing would enable them to escape 
the death penalty, there can be noth- 
ing in the theory that they confessed 
because of promises of leniency. 

Professor Dewey’s Commission and 
its parent American Committee for the 
Defense of Leon Trotsky call the 
Moscow trials a frame-up, though 
they were not present and were un- 
able to interview the thirty-three 
chief witnesses. They claim that 
Trotsky, who for years has been open- 
ly agitating for the violent overthrow 
of the Soviet regime, as his testimony 
before the Commission itself shows, 
is as innocent as a seraphic angel from 
the higher spheres of trying to put his 
stated aims into effect as charged by 
the Soviet Government. But I claim 
that from the start the inner purpose 
of this Commission was to whitewash 
Trotsky and that a majority of its 
members were hopelessly prejudiced 
in favor of him. 

One of its members, the eminent 
author,- Carleton Beals, resigned half- 
way through the hearings in Mexico 
City. Listen to what he said: “The 
hushed adoration of the other members 
of the Commission for Mr. Trotsky 
throughout the hearings has defeated 
all spirit of honest investigation. . . . 
The methods thus far followed by 
the Commission have been a schoolboy 
joke and I do not wish further to be 
a party to something so utterly ridicu- 
lous. . . . My questions were consid- 
ered unfortunate ‘because Trotsky 
answered badly’; and it should not be 
publicly stated, I was told, that most 
of his documents were merely copies. 
. . . The cross-examination consisted 





of allowing Trotsky to spout propa- 
ganda charges with eloquence and 
wild denunciations, with only rare 
efforts to make him prove his asser- 
tions.” These remarks of Mr. Beals 
are fully borne out by the transcript 
of the proceedings. ll in all, the 
more I think over the whole matter, 
the more I become convinced that the 
Soviet authorities acted in a just and 
proper manner and that it is Trotsky 
and his various Committees and Com- 
missions which have been trying to 
frame up the Soviet Government and 
the Soviet people in the eyes of the 
world. 

From the outset Trotsky and his 
followers have used these Committees, 
including a number of innocent lib- 
erals, as a political weapon to advance 
their fanatical cause and to stir up 
hatred against the Soviet Union. The 
writer, Mauritz Hallgren, one of 
those who early resigned in disgust 
from the American Committee, put the 
matter precisely when he said that the 
organization had “become an instru- 
ment of the Trotskyists for political 
intervention against the Soviet Union.” 
Now in the final report last night of 
Professor Dewey’s group we see even 
more clearly where all this was lead- 
ing. For the Commission goes far 
afield from the Moscow trials and 
makes a general attack, not only on 
the Soviet Government, but also on 
the Communist Parties throughout the 
world. Thus it trots out in a slightly 
new form the old Communist bugaboo 
of which the American people—and 
the democratic peoples in general—are 
so sick and tired. Such pronounce- 
ments are the chief stock in trade of 
the Fascists and reactionaries, who 
everywhere use them to justify war, 
violence, and the crushing of dem- 
ocratic liberties. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly that 
today international war—open in 
Spain and China, underground in the 
rest of Europe and Asia—is actually 
going on, with the Fascist and semi- 
Fascist states everywhere the aggres- 
sors. And we know that these states 
would like nothing better than to ‘in- 

(Continued on page 26) 
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THE WINNERS! 


SovieT Russia Topay’s essay contest on “What the Soviet Union Means to 
Humanity” has yielded rich results. The editors take great pleasure in 
announcing the winners and publishing the essays winning the first three prizes 


. gee Russia Topay takes great 
pleasure in announcing the prize- 
winners for its $1,000 essay contest 
on “What The Soviet Union Means 
To Humanity,” which began last May 
and was concluded on September 15th. 

It has been a stirring experience for 
the editors, the contest committee, and 
the judges, to learn, from the hun- 
dreds of essays that poured in from 
all parts of the United States, as well 
as from Canada, how much real think- 
ing and knowledge, capable of such 
rich expression, about the Soviet Union 
is current in even what are sometimes 
thought of as out-of-the-way regions, 
and among men and women in all 
walks of life. Among the prize-win- 
ners alone, for example, are farmers, 
writers, a rural school-teacher, a 
clergyman, a railroad machinist, a tele- 
phone operator, a city treasurer, a 
student, a clerk, a leatherworker, and 
so on from North, East, South and 
West. 

Awards were difficult to make, be- 
cause of the splendid calibre of the 
manuscripts submitted. Many whose 
authors do not appear in the list be- 
low were most regretfully set aside 
in the final “weeding-out” process 
_ necessary to decide on the thirty-three 
prize-winners. We extend our con- 
gratulations and thanks to these con- 
testants, as well as to the winners of 
the awards, for their fine contribution 
to what has been perhaps the most 
worthwhile contest this magazine has 
conducted. We hope they will feel 
that they have at last gained some- 
thing from the experince of setting 
down on paper their thoughts on the 
Soviet Union (as a number wrote in 
the letters accompanying their es- 
says); and we hope in the future to 
give them a further opportunity to 
take part in another stimulating com- 
petition which may give them another 
chance to win a prize. 

The judges who participated in 
making the awards were: Harry 
Elmer Barnes, author and _ historian; 
Max Lerner, editor of The Nation; 
Erskine Caldwell, playwright and 
novelist; Oliver La Farge, novelist; 
Clifford Odets, playwright; and Miss 
Dorothy McConnell, daughter of 
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WINNERS OF THE First THREE Prizes 
Above is Charles Obermeyer, whose essay was awarded first prize by 


the judges. 


Above on the left is Miriam Allen de Ford, awarded 


the second prize, and below, Mary P. Underhill, winner of the third prize. 


Bishop Francis McConnell, who acted 
for her father when illness made it 
impossible to carry through the work. 
Blanche Yurka, the noted actress, was 
prevented by the exigencies of a long 
road tour from taking part in making 
the awards. 

The judges at no time, until the 
final decisions were made, knew the 
names or addresses of the contestants. 
When the essays submitted to them 
they were identified solely by a key 
number. 

And now for the prize-winners! 

First prize of $500, goes to Charles 
Obermeyer, 395 Riverside Drive, New 
York City. Mr. Obermeyer, a school- 
teacher, lived in Johannesburg, South 
Africa, until he was twenty-seven years 
old, where, he say, he witnessed the 
results of expanding imperialism. He 
then went to England, and finally 
came to the United States shortly be- 
fore the depression set in. He felt in 


the ensuing years the break-down of 
capitalism and became interested in 
studying about the Soviet Union as 
the one country where democracy is 
planned and which leads in efforts 
toward world peace. “The competi- 
tion was a challenge and an oppor- 
tunity to me to write what I felt about 
it,” he says in a biographical note 
about himself. 

The second prize, of $150, is won 
by Miriam Allen de Ford, Ambas- 
sador Hotel, San Francisco, Cal. Miss 
de Ford is at present staff correspond- 
ent for the Federated Press, and is 
the author of a number of books, as 
well as of magazine ‘articles that have 
appeared in Scribner’s, Forum, Amer- 
ican Mercury, The Nation, New Re- 
public, Story, etc. Her late husband, 
Maynard Shipley, was the former 
president of the Science League of 
America. 

The third $100, is 


prize, of 
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Charles Obermeyer 


FIRST PRIZE 


USSIA lies directly across the path of the 20th Cen- 

tury. For capitalism it is the enemy that must be 
destroyed before it proves to the world that a socialist 
economy not based on profit can be more efficient than 
the capitalist economy. Fascism, which is imperialist 
capitalism under martial law, has consequently declared 
open warfare on Russia. 

For those of us on the other hand who are reaching 
out towards a new social consciousness, who need a new 
sense of human dignity, a new courage, and a new founda- 
tion of justice and tolerance, Russia seems our better self 
grown large in the climate of an honest acceptance of 
materialistic fact and of human needs. It is giving new 
dimensions to the concept of efficiency: efficient is that 
which is humanly efficient, capable of distributing goods 
to all members of a society. An efficient society, again, 
is one composed of integrated human beings who derive 
a sense of function from the fact that they consciously 
belong to that society at the same time that it belongs to 
them. 

This new. efficiency, concretely beginning to emerge in 
Russia, gives us the confidence that our major problems 
are capable of solution. We shall be able to liquidate war, 
poverty, prostitution, crime. We shall be able to liquidate 
our false individualism that is a rationalized exploitation 
for those who succeed, and the cause of neurosis and crime 
for those who don’t. We shall be able to build a con- 
crete, realistic freedom on the foundation of economic 
equality and social function. 

It is unrealistic and romantic thinking that sees com- 
plete fulfilment in the Russia of today. Russia presents 
as yet only foundation, promise, example,—even warning 
at times. One short generation ago it had lost five mil- 
lion men in a humiliating war; more than one hundred 
million “Russians” were completely illiterate, speaking 
dozens of mutually unintelligible languages. Resources, 
though tremendous, were very inadequately developed. Re- 
ligious superstition and the psychology of a serfdom from 
which they were just emerging still paralyzed the 
peasantry. ‘Today, moreover, the country is surrounded 


by a crescendo of armed resentment and finds itself the 
butt of a militant Fascism which needs a relentless hos- 
tility to Russia to buttress its own shaky cause. It is in- 
evitable that there should be spying and sabotage, attempts 
at treason even in the higher ranks of the army, need for 
determined purgings lest past gains be lost—a heightened 
tension as the conflict approaches. The wonder is that 
so much has been achieved in the face of such tremendous 
odds. Even its enemies grudgingly acknowledge this much. 

For the would-be honest 20th Century mind there is, 
however, only one conclusion. Socialism can produce, 
plan, distribute; it can release initiative undreamt of under 
capitalism; it can face facts scientifically; it can create a 
new ethics based on those facts. If Russia had done no 
more than reveal these possibilities to our age, it would 
have done enough. 


Miriam Allen de Ferd 


SECOND PRIZE 


EOPLE must have something to hope for, or they 

cannot endure the life into which most of them have 
been born. To millions of men and women all over the 
world, to the oppressed, the disheartened, the frightened, 
the rebellious, the Soviet Union represents that hope—the 
only hope they have. It is the concrete proof that it is 
possible to create a mighty nation in which the workers are 
the rulers; it serves both as ideal and as model and pattern. 

In a dozen different specialized fields—education, re- 
ligion, criminology among them—the Soviet Union is a 
vast laboratory, the findings of which are open to all who 
can profit by them for solution of their own problems. 
The free-thinker can point to Soviet Russia as evidence 
that morality is not dependent on religiosity; the feminist 
can see there the benefits of absolute equality of the sexes; 
the Negro can know that in one place at least on earth 
there is no racial discrimination. And above all this, and 
inherent in it, is the fundamental thesis that production 
must be for use and not for private profit, that the fruits 
of labor belong to the laborer, that a nation can grow 
rich and great without the exploitation of one man by an- 
other. Even where this may not yet be fully accomplished, 
that is the conscious aim. 

















awarded to Mary Ada Pence Under- 
hill, of 53 Toledo Way, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. Miss Underhill is a Phi 
Beta Kappa graduate of the Univer- 
sity of California, and for a time 
taught in a rural high school in that 
state. She has studied Russian, Rus- 
sian literature and the history of the 
Soviet Union at the University of 
Chicago, and visited the Soviet Union 
on a study tour in 1935, 

The five $25 awards go to: 

Ludwig Stoll, P. O. Reliance, Sas- 
katchewan, Canada. Mr. Stoll is a 
farmer. : 


Miss G. S. Carraway, of 7 Broad 
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street, New Bern, N. C. Miss Car- 
raway is a native of New Bern, a 
Democrat in politics, an Episcopalian 
in religion, and an .active worker in 
civic and club circles in her city. She 
is now director of public relations for 
the Coplon-Smith Company in New 
Bern, and spent a number of years in 
travel throughout the world. 

Leonard Spier, of 629 Casanova 
street, New York City. Mr. Spier 
is 28 years old, a clerk and office- 
worker, and father of a young daugh- 
ter. “I hope to see the day when the 
normal worker’s life will not repre- 
sent something apart from his creative 
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MEANS TO HUMANITY 


It is because, through all vicissitudes and set-backs and 
false moves, ringed around by enemies and honeycombed 
with hostility, the Soviet Union has stood fast to those 
principles, that the men and women who look toward it 
as winter-bound Arctic dwellers look toward the rising 
sun remain steadfast in their allegiance to the USSR. 
Soviet Russia is the only country in the world where mis- 
takes are acknowledged when they are made, because it is 
the only country solidly enough grounded in the adher- 
ence of its people to dare to do so. There are spots on the 
sun, but behind and beyond them it is still the sun: and 
so it is with the Soviet Union. In this terrifying time of 
incipient or completed Fascism, of armed reaction and 
violence, of the imminence of war and the threat of chaos, 
Soviet Russia is the only light in the lowering sky. 

If some catastrophe should overtake this noblest experi- 
ment ever made by mankind, it would mean the final end 
of hope for all the downtrodden and persecuted of the 
world. It would be as if the sun went out in the sky. The 
Soviet Union must persist and prosper, because without it 
life would become unbearable to those who value and 
aspire to freedom, comradeship, and peace. 


Mary P. Underhill 


THIRD PRIZE 


NTO the life of humanity—that community of races 

of gregarious mammals distributed over the earth’s 
surface, individually helpless, but collectively able to ac- 
cumulate knowledge of nature’s secrets, to harness and 
utilize its forces, to contrive defenses against animate and 
inanimate dangers, and to achieve and share high intel- 
lectual and emotional satisfactions—a new constructive 
man-made force has recently entered. After long cen- 
turies in the course of which the leisure of the few, sus- 
tained by the toil of the many, had been translated, 
through human ingenuity, into a technology which has 
enabled a minor fraction of the available human labor 
supply to satisfy all man’s material needs, a new common- 
wealth came into being, under a leadership aware of the 
implications of this achievement in terms of human hap- 
piness. This leadership embraced a profound knowledge 





sonal participation in the struggle of underprivileged 
toilers for a share in the good things of life begotten of 
collective human enterprise. 

Among the heterogeneous peoples inhabiting the vast 
territories of the former Russian Empire—regions rich 
in relatively untapped natural resources, and peoples to 
whom superstition and feudal institutions had theretofore 
denied the benefits of humanity’s cultural and technological 
progress—the Soviet Union was formed. This Union 
promised to its peoples economic security for all their 
workers, and full enjoyment and collective control of the 
products of their cooperative effort, cooperatively planned. 

Taking into account the range in individual potentiali- 
ties and limitations, its policy has been based on man’s 
fundamental need for sustenance, shelter and health, for 
mental and physical activity, rest, and the emotional satis- 
factions of family and community life; his craving for a 
maximum of personal freedom compatible with security 
and social acceptance; his need for self-respect; his desire 
for adventure and competitive effort, strong in youth but 
subsiding with age; his capacity for both active and pas- 
sive enjoyment of beauty in sound, color, line, form, 
bodily rhythm, speech and dramatic representation; and 
finally his love of laughter. It has treated these needs and 
satisfactions as basically common to all human beings, and 
has discovered no conflict of interests among human groups, 
so long as none claims or seeks advantage at the expense 
of another. Educating its citizenry to abhor individualistic 
exploitation, this young commonwealth has excluded this 
great disruptive factor from its economy. 

Steady progress toward the attainment of the good 
life has stimulated the Soviet peoples to vie with one an- 
other in working for socially desirable ends, and has con- 
solidated them in defense of their cooperative civilization. 
While building the good life for themselves, the workers 
of the Soviet Union have contributed abundantly to the 
world’s scientific and artistic wealth. 

Challenged from without and within, the Union has 
demonstrated that races of men, freed of economic rival- 
ries, can live peaceably side by side, enjoying their several 
cultures, enriching themselves and one another, materially, 
intellectually and aesthetically. This demonstration is the 
mighty contribution of the Soviet Union to humanity. 


of social, economic and political history, and a long per- 
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effort, but will be the natural out- 
growth of his talent,” he writes us 
about himself. In his spare time he 
writes poetry and essays, some of 
which have already been published. 
Lillian Jones, of Los Angeles, Cal. 
Miss Jones is an American Negro, 
24 years old. She had to leave her 
studies at the University of California 
during her second year because of lack 
of funds, and since then has been 
earning her living chiefly as a stenog- 
rapher, and trying, though with diff- 
culty, to secure training in the field 
of economic research, in which she is 
chiefly interested. She has been sec- 


retary of the Los Angeles Council of 
the National Negro Congress since it 
was organized in 1936. 

Rose Maurer, of 531 West 122nd 
street, New York City. Miss Maurer 
is a native-born New Yorker. She 
achieved a college education through 
winning scholarships and by working 
her way through. Her main field of 
work since graduation has been that 
of social research. 

The names of the winners of the five 
dollar prizes will be found on page 32. 

In this issue we are reprinting three 
of the prize essays; and we expect to 
print more of them in future issues. 
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A NATION OF SPORT FANS 


By HERMAN MICHELSON 


The predominant idea in Soviet sport is to learn 
how to do better and then to spread the knowledge 


PORT in the Soviet Union, like 

the theatre, music and literature, 
belongs to the whole people. Every- 
one has access to it, and everyone par- 
ticipates. The physical culture move- 
ment is many millions strong and has 
flourishing roots in every factory, col- 
lective farm and institution. Directly 
and persistently encouraged by the gov- 
ernment, the sport movement embraces 
every kind of competition that other 
lands have—and in at least one notable 
instance, parachute jumping, what one 
does not find elsewhere. With this un- 
derlying factor of universal participa- 
tion, sport in the Soviet Union has 
naturally developed a spirit and objec- 
tive very different from what prevails 
in other countries. 

It will be no news that professional- 
ism is absent in the Soviet Union, and 
that supremacy does not turn the 
champion into a one-man money- 
making corporation. But even when 
one is thoroughly aware of this, the 
visible effects of removing the smear 
of money from sport are striking. To- 
gether with the fullest measure of the 
spirit of competition, the desire to 
excel which is the basis of all sports, 
there is a corrective moderation and 
sanity which is the natural expression 
in this field of a socialist society. 

It may be bias, no doubt some of it 
is, but I took away from every sports 
competition I witnessed in the Soviet 
Union, whether in a huge stadium or 
the modest grounds of a workers’ rest 
home, an impression of more good 
nature, a more adult sense of propor- 
tion, than I had felt elsewhere. Foot- 
ball games stir the crowd and the play- 
ers to as high a pitch of enthusiasm 
as any, but I never was aware of any 
real bitterness. One outstanding ex- 
ample was a game between the Dy- 
namo team in Moscow and the visiting 
Basque players, when the most remark- 
able spirit prevailed, a compound of 


the Soviet players’ desire to show their 
very best, and a deep feeling of affec- 


tion for their opponents. I admit it’s 
an unusual case. this game between 
the Soviet workers who every morning 
turned first of all to the news from 
Spain, and the Basque team who num- 
bered several just back from the front; 
but it exhibited in only a slightly 
heightened aspect the underlying de- 
cency which permeates all Soviet sport. 
The Soviet players spilled the Basques 
right and left, then tenderly helped 
them up, dusted them off, mutely ex- 
pressed regrets—and went on to play 
harder than ever. (The Basques, inci- 
dentally, while not letting the Russians 
outdo them in courtesy, trounced them 
scandalously. Later they lectured to 
the Russians, giving them pointers on 
how to improve their game.) 

The predominant idea in sport is to 
learn how to do better, and then to 
spread the knowledge. When Percy 
M. Dawson, professor of physiology 
at the University of Wisconsin, studied 
physical education in the Soviet Union 
for 11 months, the thing that struck 
him most forcibly was the “purposeful 
character” of sport. He found the in- 
stitutes for physical education working 
toward the ideal—which 
some, although not all, 
have already achieved— 
of turning out completely 
rounded human beings, 
superbly equipped to lead 
others to physical effi- 
ciency but not lop-sided 
“trainers” or “coaches” 
who think from the neck 
down. 



























































“The complete institution has a 
four-year course, in which theory and 
practice share the program equally,” 
he reported. “The theoretical depart- 
ment considers everything bearing upon 
the physical effectiveness of the stu- 
dents enrolled worthy of investigation. 
It also develops to a certain point those 
intervocational connections which every 
discipline possesses. But the physical 
student is first of all a Soviet citizen, 
consequently political, economic and 
literary studies are included in his cur- 
riculum. Then there are those sciences 
which deal with the human body as a 
dynamic unit—anatomy, physiology, 
psychology. Finally, there is the peda- 
gogics of the various sports and tech- 
niques which make up the practical 
part of the training.” 

This is the long-range program of 
educating physical culture teachers for 
the future—the Soviet government’s 
direct contribution. With such an 
approach to the basic task of physical 
education, the public exhibitions nat- 
urally take on the same tone. You 
don’t find that spirit of unbalanced 
desperation with which sport competi- 
tions become charged when “there’s a 
million in it” for the winner. Boxing 
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weight contests for wo- 

men at a meet held in 

the Moscow Stadium of 

the Dynamo Sports So- 
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shows become exactly what they should 
be, contests of skill and strength. They 
are not life-and-death struggles, with 
a career and fortune for the one at the 
top, a lifetime of punch-drunk woozi- 
ness for the loser—and endless oppor- 
tunities for every kind of crookedness 
for the promoters. Together with the 
taint of money, sadism has disappeared 
from boxing; the audience gets on its 
feet and yells when the boys mix it 
up, but it yells with a fine impartiality. 
It would be unthinkable, for instance, 
to find the audience dividing on race or 
color lines. The recent all-Union box- 
ing contests drew together fighters 
from every corner of the country, and 
with every tint of skin. If it were 
conceivable that any voice had been 
raised in the kind of disgraceful shout 
of “kill the nigger!” that is heard at 
mixed fights in America, the general 
sense of outrage of the Soviet audience 
would have been crushing. Nor is 
local patriotism — my Leningrad, my 
Moscow, my Tiflis—of any account 
in these audience reactions. The fight’s 
the thing, and since everyone knows 
it’s an honest fight, the audience as 
well as the fighters have no reason to 
cease acting like dignified human be- 
ings—even if the fighter is being digni- 
fied with a flattened nose and the fight 
fan with a hat he has unconsciously 

















torn in half in the intensity of his 
excitement. 

But sport in the Soviet Union is 
much more than a spectacle. Its great 
feature is that huge numbers of people 
do actively participate, and not with 
any idea of prizes or titles—not even 
the bouquet of flowers with which a 
successful boxer or wrestler is re- 
warded. Any clear winter evening in 
Moscow the skaters turn out by the 
thousands, and the scene at the parks, 
with flood lights playing on the scene, 
is entrancing. Throughout the year 
the sport of mountain-climbing flour- 
ishes, not as isolated and spectacular 
efforts by individuals but collective 
efforts by groups of farmers, factory 
workers, students and Red Army men. 
We find five hundred Kabardino- 
Balkarian collective farmers scaling 
Mt. Elbruz, highest peak in Europe 
all together; 300 Red Army men du- 
plicating the feat; a hundred and fifty 
delegates gathering in Moscow at a 
great conference on mountain climb- 
ing, and being addressed by the high- 
est government officials. ‘Mountain 
climbing here is not the sport of 
daring individuals,” said the son of 
(Continued on page 26) 





Left to right—A group of workers sailing in the regatta of the Dynama Yacht Club near 

Novorossisk. The popular parachute tower of the Gorky Park of Culture and Rest in 

Moscow. Workers on vacation at Sochi, the Soviet Riviera. Below—A group of alpinists 
at a mountain camp of the All-Union Council of Trade Unions. 
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SOVIET DEATH FIGHTERS 


By PAUL de KRUIF 


A review of Dr. Henry Sigerist’s book on Soviet Medicine — “a record of 
the boldest mass fight for life ever attempted by any part of mankind” 


T is dangerous for one who has not 

been to the Soviet Union to review 
a book on Soviet Medicine.* Why 
then should I be willing to give this 
present impression of Dr. Sigerist’s 
book? The answer is simple. It is 
because I trust the competence and 
honesty of Henry Sigerist as an ob- 
server and reporter. It is one of the 
most stirring and hopeful books I have 
ever read, because it is the record of 
the boldest mass fight for life ever at- 
tempted by any part of mankind. 

Sigerist opens with a beautifully sta- 
ted exposition of what is behind the 
Soviet’s experiment at a new kind of 
civilization; and his explanation of 
Marx, Lenin’s and Stalin’s social ideas 
is the best short one I have ever read. 
From it you understand how the So- 
viet system of life makes the fight for 
life for all, to the limit science allows, 
a primary demand of the new civiliza- 
tion. 

His second chapter, on the principles 
of Soviet medicine, makes a forthright 
comparison between the Soviet fight 
for life and the huckster medicine that 
so largely dominates the death fight in 
western countries. He blasts sweet 
charity, upon which we in America 
still depend to so large an extent for 
the support of our hospitals, our clin- 
ics, and even our medical research. He 
points out that philanthropy is unre- 
liable in protecting the people’s health, 
since funds are most urgently needed 
in times of economic depression, which 
is the very time when money is not 
easily obtainable. And don’t we all 
know it. At this very moment The 
Chicago Maternity Center, which de- 
livers babies to Chicago’s pauper moth- 
ers at a death rate six times lower than 
the maternal mortality rate in the Uni- 
ted States, is leading a precarious exist- 
ence and may have to close its doors 
because it has not enough money. And 
it is the finest teaching center of ob- 
stetrics in our country. 

Sigerist shows how in our western 
world medicine has become a trade, a 





*Sociatizep MeEpiciINE IN THE SovIET 
Union, by Henry E. Sigerist, MD. W. W. 
Norton €& Company, N. Y. Illustrated, 
$3.50. 
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service that is purchased and sold by 
the doctor under a competitive system. 
Life here is something that we can 
buy, if we have the money. But in the 
Soviet Union, says our historian, the 
fight for life is built on the idea that 
health is one of the goods of life to 
which man has a right, and on the 
truth that, if a society is to function 
successfully, it requires healthy mem- 
bers. 

In the Soviet Union the entire medi- 
cal and health system is built around 
prevention. It is basic that it is enor- 
mously cheaper to prevent sickness 
than to maintain it in our midst and 
then to try to cure it piecemeal, upon 
individuals. Yet in only one single 
city in our country, against one disease, 
has the mass attack against death been 
organized upon this simple economic 
notion. More and more in the past 
few years the best American physicians 
are preoccupying themselves with the 
need to attack tuberculosis, maternal 
death, syphilis, many forms of mental 
illness, and cancer by preventive meth- 
ods. They agree—each one in his own 
specialty—that preventive medicine is 
mass medicine, that preventable dis- 
ease was not created to put dollars in- 
to the pockets of doctors. It is re- 
markable that these leaders—many of 
whom are violently opposed to collec- 
tivism in general—are many of them 
real bolsheviks when it comes to their 
own particular field in the death fight. 
They know that the prevention of 
these deaths cannot be a huckster busi- 
ness between physicians and individual 
patients, for two reasons. In the first 
place the mass, upon whom. these 
deaths weigh most heavily, has not got 
the money to buy this prevention. And 
again, the prevention has become so 
scientific that the individual practicing 
physician hasn’t got it to sell! 

Sigerist does not conceal the obsta- 
cles and limitations with which the 
still not too highly trained Soviet phy- 
sicians. and healthmen have to cope. 
They still lack hospitals, apparatus, 
pre-medical education; but these lacks 
are being filled more rapidly and 
backed by a more formidable health 
budget than any the world has ever 


known, a budget that is constantly in- 
creasing. 

We in America are wont to collect 
the sinews for our war against death 
by drives for philanthropic or public 
funds during which the emotion of 
mercy is pumped to a frenzy for days 
or weeks. In his third chapter, on the 
organs of Soviet medicine, Sigerist 
states the truth that the fight against 
disease is a battle that rages perma- 
nently, and that it must not be a fight 
of healthmen and doctors only, but of 
all the people. It has been the experi- 
ence of the leaders of the new De- 
troit T B-eradication campaign—the 
one death fight on the American con- 
tinent for which money is now ade- 
quate and steadily available—that the 
principle obstacle is the difficulty of 
activating the masses in Detroit. How 
are you going to bring the people to 
the doctors’ offices and clinics to find 
out whether they and their families 
are possibly suffering from early, min- 
imal tuberculosis? Would the giant 
motor industry allow its workers time 
off to organize themselves to become 
co-fighters? If its workers were found 
tuberculous, would industry support 
the wives and families of these, while 
they were being hospitalized for now 
possible cure? 

In the Soviet Union, says Sigerist, 
there are innumerable people’s health 
committees and health nuclei, organ- 
ized in every factory, on every farm, 
wherever people work. And _ these 


have the power to demand stronger 
life, the prevention of disease from the 
Soviet death fighters. 

And not only are the Soviet people 
educating themselves to fight for their 
own lives, but the system there per- 
mits the doctérs to keep up to the min- 
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ute with the science that alone can 
make the death fight truly powerful. 
In the Soviet Union all physicians 
take postgraduate courses, every three 
years, lasting three or four months; 
and these refresher courses do not cost 
them one kopek. They go on getting 
their livelihoods whether in school or 
in practice. If our American doctors 
are to become efficient fighters in the 
preventive fields, they too will have to 
be adequately paid to go back to school 
to learn the constantly more complex 
preventive science. But here, where 
medicine remains primarily a_ trade, 
there is always the danger, when the 
doctor comes back from his courses to 
his practice, that he will find some slick 
dick medico has bagged his patients. 

In the Soviet Union, reports our 
historian, there is no question of fees 
between patient and doctor. He ob- 
serves that, as soon as this pecuniary 
question is removed, the patient-doctor 
relationship becomes purely human. 
And in the matter of the allaying of 
human pain, suffering, and the preven- 
tion of dying, what is a commercial 
relationship if not an infamy, and an 
affront to mankind’s conscience? 

My middle class friends are alarmed 
at the present upsurge of the common 
man who wants a better life. They 
properly detect in this matter the con- 
tamination of the American mass with 
the Soviet heresy that the right to live 
has become the common inheritance of 
mankind. ‘These middle class intellec- 
tual friends complain that, in the So- 
viet Union, the workingman has the 
first call on everything good, gets the 
best breaks on health and other good 
things in life. Sigerist certainly con- 
firms their fears. And he defends this 
practice. In his fourth chapter, on 
the protection of the health of groups, 
our distinguished historian asks wheth- 
er there are any privileges great enough 
to compensate for the hardships of the 
people who do the tough jobs that 
keep society going, for men like the 
steel workers, the miners? Isn’t it only 
right that they be the first to benefit 
by the new social order? 

For any human being with a spark 
of human feeling there is only one 
answer. 

It is common for defenders of what 
is called the American system to point 
to our low death rates and ask you to 
match them in the Soviet Union. They 
forget two little items in these argu- 
ments: pre-revolution, the Russian 
death rates were the highest known 
anywhere; and, post-revolution where 
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are death rates going down more rap- 
idly, or as rapidly, as in the Soviet 
Union? In comparing the Soviet ex- 
periment with the howling success of 
the American way of life, it is only 
fair to take the long View. Let’s look 
at the T B, the maternal, and the 
syphilis death rates of the two systems 
of life in 1948—and see which one 
will be the leader in the fight for life. 
And let’s remember that the baby 
death rates, in the low economic levels 
in our country are right now 168 per 
1,000, five times higher than among 
more fortunate families. 

Sigerist’s fifth chapter, on the pro- 
tection of the individual, if you read it 
carefully, will make you skittish about 
giving long odds on the American 
horse to win. The fierce Soviet fight 
for better maternal and child health, 
and against tuberculosis and syphilis, 
and the budgetary backing of the fight- 
ers as described by Sigerist will make 
American workers in these fields envi- 
ous. The same is true when you com- 
pare Soviet with American science and 
research, as Sigerist does in the last 
chapter of his stirring volume. Any re- 
searching American youngster reading 
our historian and believing him—as he 
ought to—would long for a world 
where science is looked upon as it is 
in the Soviet Union. 

There theory and practice of science 
are one and the planning of scientific 
research is on a nationwide scale. The 
disappearance of the distinction be- 
tween theory and practice is beginning 
to abolish the tragic time lag that in 
America is notorious, between medical 
discoveries and their application. <A 
case in point is the recent discovery of 
the method of preventing infantile pa- 
ralysis, in monkeys, by chemical block- 
ade of the olfactory area through 
which that paralytic death gains its en- 
trance. At the present moment the 
public must be begged for money to 
make the field test of this powerful and 
promising experimental science possi- 
ble. It may be years before our search- 
ers’ monkey science gets its human an- 
swer—while children go on_ being 
paralyzed and dying. 

At the present moment, even the 
feeble research money for experimental 
infantile paralysis work that was avail- 
able for a couple of years thanks to 
the President’s Research Commission, 
is now exhausted. Many of our keen- 
est bench workers will have to shut up 
shop, so far as infantile paralysis re- 
search goes, because it has to be con- 
ducted upon monkeys—eight dollars 


each. So they’ll have to go to work 
at pneumonia which can be studied in 
ten cent mice! 

This drouth of research money and 
haphazard organization of research in 
our country is the more tragic because 
of the marvelous laboratory facilities 
we possess, and because of the great 
numbers and unparalleled ability and 
training of our infantile paralysis 
workers—who embarked upon microbe 
hunting careers before the rapidly de- 
veloping decay of our economic order 
began the frustration of their science. 

In the Soviet Union, says Sigerist, 
men of science keep in touch with life, 
in close contact with the manual work- 
ers. Their scientific budgets are the 
highest of any country in the world. 
They have the highest salaries and 
more privileges than any other work- 
ers with hand or brain. And with the 
people they are as popular as movie 
stars are in the U. S. A. Indeed sci- 
ence is the Soviet religion. A country 
that thus venerates and encourages its 
scientific workers will bear watching; 
and if there is going to be any betting 
this reviewer will join with Professor 
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Sigerist in a small wager against any 
of our fellow citizens who wish to 
back the cannon-instead-of-butter na- 
tions. .. . Or who make invidious 
comparisons between the lusty young 
Soviet Union and our country where 
there is less and less butter for our sci- 
entists’ bread and less and less money 
for their monkeys. 

Every medical student, every young 
healthman, physician, and _ searcher 
should read Sigerist’s book—not to 
find out what the Soviet medical sci- 
ence has done, but for what it is going 
to do, sure as tomorrow’s sunrise. 
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York. 


Question: We have received several 
requests to discuss the Soviet elections 
with regard to the attack upon them 
in the press, especially the charges that 
the elections were undemocratic because 
of the fact that in almost all districts 
there was but one candidate for the 
seat on the Supreme Council. We are 
therefore devoting most of our space to 
this question. 

Answer: The elections in the USSR 
demonstrated a political maturity and 
unity of a whole people as yet unreal- 
ized anywhere else. That unity 
emanated from the economic structure 
of the Soviet Union, a commonwealth 
which is not competitive but coopera- 
tive, which does not divide its people 
along class lines or narrow sectional 
interests, but on the contrary, unites 
them in a common effort towards a 
goal universally desired, that is, the 
perfection of the Socialist society. 

Soviet democracy in its practices can- 
not be separated from Soviet reality, 
therefore all attempts to judge the 
Soviet scene as though it were laid in a 
capitalist world are bound to lead into 
error. 

The Soviet Union has not discarded 
the democratic principle of majority 
rule. On the contrary the new Consti- 
tution provides for it and safeguards 
it. Also, the laws governing the elec- 
tions specify that in order to be elected 
a candidate must poll more than 50 
per cent of the votes cast, and that 
wherever a candidate, because of more 
than a two-cornered contest, receives 
less than an absolute majority, a second 
election is to be held to determine the 
winner. Therefore, it is clear that the 
majority rule has not been abrogated. 
The fact that in many cases nominees 
withdrew their candidacy just before 
the ballots were printed, leaving the 
field to a single candidate, does not in- 
validate democratic provisions of pro- 
cedure. As a matter of fact, all the 
nominations in the first place were 
decided upon by the majority of voters 
in each case. No one will maintain 
that a majority vote is necessarily bet- 
ter than a unanimous one, or that in 
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order to prove democracy in operation, 
unanimity is to be ruled out. It so 
happens that the Soviet people are unan- 
imous about many important mat- 
ters. They are in complete agreement 
as to who their best, most capable and 
most trusted leaders are. To hold this 
popular support, Soviet leaders must 
truly represent the peoples’ interests. 
Otherwise, they may be recalled. 

In the United States, as well as in 
other democratic countries, in elections 
in groups such as trade unions, profes- 
sional societies, or other voluntary or- 
ganizations where there are no fac- 
tional or splitting interests it frequently 
happens that the choice for the most im- 
portant offices is unanimous and with- 
out opposition. So, when the Soviet 
people approached the election to their 
highest office of the land, the Supreme 
Council, and had to elect only 569 


- deputies to the Council of Soviets and 


574 to the Council of Nationalities, 
there was nothing extraordinary about 
the fact that every group of 300,000 
people could easily agree on who their 
representative on the Council should be. 
Most of the nominees, too, sensed who 
was the most important one among 
them and whose candidacy most nearly 
expressed the unity of all. And accord- 
ingly, after having been honored by 
their fellow citizens, they decided to 
withdraw in favor of that candidate 
in order to make it unanimous. 

The deputies finally chosen include 
first and foremost, Stalin and his near- 
est co-workers, but they also include 
many “ordinary” people such as the 
best and most prominent stakhanovite 
workers, leading men and women from 
the kolhozes, beloved artists of the peo- 
ple, writers, teachers and scientists. 

The progressive people in many 
democratic countries, including our 
own, are striving to create a political 
united front of the people. ‘This is 
done by agreement among existing par- 
ties and groups hoping for an eventual 
merger of those parties whose larger 
aims are identical. The Soviet Union 
having realized the aspirations of its 
people, is politically united in one solid 
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united front of all of the people. Our 
news commentators are shocked by 
that; they do not yet understand, or 
pretend not to, that there can be an 
election without a dogfight or a con- 
flict. They judge the Soviet Union in 
the light of the internal strife and 
struggle present in the rest of the 
world. They do not allow for the or- 
ganic unity of the Soviet people where 
an election is held for the purpose of 
giving credentials and a mandate to the 
elected leaders and to invest them with 
authority to lead, but not for division 
of patronage or to advance the inter- 
est of one class or group over another. 
In point of the most essential re- 
quisite of democratic rule, i.e., that of 
popular suffrage, the Soviet Union, the 
youngest democracy, is ahead of all 
the older ones. There is no country 
where the right to vote is as universal 
or as widespread as in the Soviet 
Union. Accordingly the Soviet Union 
rightfully maintains that is the most 
self-governing country, a country gov- 
erned by the people. By an almost 100 
per cent participation in the election, 
the people of the USSR have demon- 
strated for unity, which is their most 
valuable possession and their most effec- 
tive weapon against the threatening 
fascist aggression. In this first national 
election they have been through an ex- 
perience on which they can further im- 
prove their democratic procedure. 


Question: What is the Slavic, Ger- 
man and Jewish population of the 
USSR? What is the total population 
of all other peoples combined there? 
H. W., Chewalah, Washington. 

Answer: The Slavic peoples in the 
USSR account for about 125 million 
of the population. ‘There are about 
83 million Great Russians (Velikoros- 
si), about 35 million Ukrainians, 
(Malorossi), about 7 million White 
Russians (Belorossi). The Jewish 
population numbers 3 million and there 
are about one and one-third million 
Germans. All other peoples of the 
USSR combined number about be- 
tween 45 and 50 millions. 
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MARRIAGE IS MADE IN HEAVEN 


By MIKHAIL ZOSCHENKO 


ODAY, dear readers, I should 
like to tell you something of great 
interest, something worthy of your at- 
tention, a tale at once comical and lyr- 
ical, with at the same time a heroic 
note that will quicken your heart-beats. 
So, here is the brief but glorious tale 
of a certain young aviator. 

He enrolled in the flying school be- 
cause of his thirst for knowledge and 
his great desire to be of service to his 
country. 

But before entering school he wanted 
to spend a couple of days in his village, 
to discuss the matter with his mother 
and to get her advice. 

And so he arrived in the village and 
told his mother about his plans, and 
his mother said: ““That’s fine, my boy!” 

Now in this same village there lived 
a lovely girl, with whom he was well 
acquainted. 

And it happened, so he told me, that 
he was fond of this girl, and had de- 
cided to marry her. 

And she, too, had liked him for a 
long time, and had dreamed of marry- 
ing him. 

He went to see her and laid before 
her his long-range flying ambitions, 

She approved of his becoming an 
aviator. But she cried a little. She 
was just a young thing, and thought 
that it must be a fearful thing to fly. 
Having had no experience herself in 
aeronautical affairs she was afraid both 
for him and for their still unconsum- 
mated happiness. 

But he told her: 

“It’s got to be just as 1 have worked 
it out.” So she consented. 

And they agreed to get married on 
his next visit during the holidays. 

So he went to flying-school and fol- 
lowed attentively everything that he 
was taught. ‘Time passed quickly, and 
soon the holidays were approaching. 

Our young future aviator went to 
the director of the school and asked 
permission to leave a day in advance so 
that he and his girl-friend could regis- 
ter their marriage. He was afraid the 
registry office would be closed on the 
holiday, and so needed an extra day. 

“Very good,” said the director, “I 
shall release you. But here I have your 
record before me, and I am sorry to 
note that you have not yet performed 
a parachute jump from a height of 
2,000 feet. It is absolutely necessary 
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that you make this jump before you 
go.” 

Our aviator was taken aback a bit, 
but he replied: 

“Well, then, I’ll have to make the 
jump tomorrow morning, because my 
train leaves at noon.” 

“That’s quite all right,” answered 
the director. 

But here we must state that our 
young aviator was not at all in the 
mood for such a feat at this time. For 
the past three days his thoughts had 
been with his beloved. He dreamed of 
their meeting. He even wrote an in- 
scription in verse on his photograph for 
her. To do a parachute jump just now 
somehow did not seem quite fitting. 

Of course he was still rather inex- 
perienced in this respect—young, in a 
word. He was only just beginning to 
get acquainted with the skies. And 
now this jump, thrust on him so un- 
expectedly, somewhat upset him or 
rather, to be more exact, was not in 
tune with his state of mind. 

However, he rose next morning with 
the dawn, and waited for the pilot to 
come and take him up. 

But apparently the pilot was in no 
special hurry. It almost looked as 
though he were purposely postponing 
the flight. Twice he went to see the 
director and consulted with him about 
something. 

Not until almost ten o’clock do they 
finally take off. They rise to a height 
of about 5,000 feet. Our young 
jumper expects the pilot to descend, to 
give the signal for the jump. But the 
pilot does not descend, nor does he give 
the signal. They keep on flying for 
about forty minutes, while our jumper 
watches the pilot, perplexed and an- 
noyed. 

Suddenly the pilot makes a sign with 
his hand—get ready to jump! 

Our young jumper climbs out on the 
wing and at the given signal, over he 
goes. 

For a few seconds he shoots through 
space like a stone. Then the parachute 
opens over him, and our young jumper 
descends smoothly to the ground. 

He looks around and sees that he 
has come down near some sort of a vil- 
lage. He crawls along for a few feet 
on the ground, then straightens up and 
sees that he has landed in a vegetable 
patch. From all sides people are run- 


ning towards him. Our young aviator 
unfastens his parachute and prepares to 
answer all their questions. 

He looks at the people as they come 
towards him. Strange—they are all 
familiar faces! There is Aunt Darya. 
There is their neighbor. There is 
Kuzmich, chairman of the kolhoz. . . . 

He rubs his eyes. Perhaps it is all a 
dream. But no, these are really his 
fellow-villagers. And among them he 
sees his own Varya. She recognizes 
him, shouts “Ah!” and rushes up to 
him. 

Then all of a sudden everything be- 
comes clear. He understands that the 
director has ordered the pilot to take 
him directly to his destination so that 
he might fulfill his task on the way. 

So here he is in a vegetable garden. 
In his joy and excitement he takes off 
his leather cap. Then all the villagers 
recognize him immediately. Some of 
them clap their hands, others shout 
“Hurrah!” And his dear Varya kisses 
him on the cheek. 

There is general jubilation. Every- 
one laughs and shouts, “Lookit, the 
bridegroom has flown here!”. 

Our groom grabs Varya by the hand 
and marches towards his house. His 
old mother comes out on the porch and 
throws up her hands in astonishment. 
Then Varya’s aged father, Anton Mik- 
hailovich, appears on the scene. There 
is such joy among the populace that it 
is difficult to describe. The wedding 
is celebrated the same day. 

At supper the young aviator raises 
his glass to in honor of the leaders of our 
country who ceaselessly work for the 
glory and the happiness of the land. 
He drinks a second toast to our beau- 
tiful Soviet fatherland, and a third to 
Varya and the relatives. 

And then Varya rises hesitatingly in 
her place and in simple words proposes 
one toast more—to the director of the 
flying school who planned such a 
happy flight for her young husband. 
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Question: We have received several 
requests to discuss the Soviet elections 
with regard to the attack upon them 
in the press, especially the charges that 
the elections were undemocratic because 
of the fact that in almost all districts 
there was but one candidate for the 
seat on the Supreme Council. We are 
therefore devoting most of our space to 
this question. 

Answer: The elections in the USSR 
demonstrated a political maturity and 
unity of a whole people as yet unreal- 
ized anywhere else. That unity 
emanated from the economic structure 
of the Soviet Union, a commonwealth 
which is not competitive but coopera- 
tive, which does not divide its people 
along class lines or narrow sectional 
interests, but on the contrary, unites 
them in a common effort towards a 
goal universally desired, that is, the 
perfection of the Socialist society. 

Soviet democracy in its practices can- 
not be separated from Soviet reality, 
therefore all attempts to judge the 
Soviet scene as though it were laid in a 
capitalist world are bound to lead into 
error. 

The Soviet Union has not discarded 
the democratic principle of majority 
rule. On the contrary the new Consti- 
tution provides for it and safeguards 
it. Also, the laws governing the elec- 
tions specify that in order to be elected 
a candidate must poll more than 50 
per cent of the votes cast, and that 
wherever a candidate, because of more 
than a two-cornered contest, receives 
less than an absolute majority, a second 
election is to be held to determine the 
winner. Therefore, it is clear that the 
majority rule has not been abrogated. 
The fact that in many cases nominees 
withdrew their candidacy just before 
the ballots were printed, leaving the 
field to a single candidate, does not in- 
validate democratic provisions of pro- 
cedure. As a matter of fact, all the 
nominations in the first place were 
decided upon by the majority of voters 
in each case. No one will maintain 
that a majority vote is necessarily bet- 
ter than a unanimous one, or that in 
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order to prove democracy in operation, 
unanimity is to be ruled out. It so 
happens that the Soviet people are unan- 
imous about many important mat- 
ters. They are in complete agreement 
as to who their best, most capable and 
most trusted leaders are. To hold this 
popular support, Soviet leaders must 
truly represent the peoples’ interests. 
Otherwise, they may be recalled. 

In the United States, as well as in 
other democratic countries, in elections 
in groups such as trade unions, profes- 
sional societies, or other voluntary or- 
ganizations where there are no fac- 
tional or splitting interests it frequently 
happens that the choice for the most im- 
portant offices is unanimous and with- 
out opposition. So, when the Soviet 
people approached the election to their 
highest office of the land, the Supreme 
Council, and had to elect only 569 


- deputies to the Council of Soviets and 


574 to the Council of Nationalities, 
there was nothing extraordinary about 
the fact that every group of 300,000 
people could easily agree on who their 
representative on the Council should be. 
Most of the nominees, too, sensed who 
was the most important one among 
them and whose candidacy most nearly 
expressed the unity of all. And accord- 
ingly, after having been honored by 
their fellow citizens, they decided to 
withdraw in favor of that candidate 
in order to make it unanimous. 

The deputies finally chosen include 
first and foremost, Stalin and his near- 
est co-workers, but they also include 
many “ordinary” people such as the 
best and most prominent stakhanovite 
workers, leading men and women from 
the kolhozes, beloved artists of the peo- 
ple, writers, teachers and scientists. 

The progressive people in many 
democratic countries, including our 
own, are striving to create a political 
united front of the people. This is 
done by agreement among existing par- 
ties and groups hoping for an eventual 
merger of those parties whose larger 
aims are identical. The Soviet Union 
having realized the aspirations of its 
people, is politically united in one solid 
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united front of all of the people. Our 
news commentators are shocked by 
that; they do not yet understand, or 
pretend not to, that there can be an 
election without a dogfight or a con- 
flict. They judge the Soviet Union in 
the light of the internal strife and 
struggle present in the rest of the 
world. They do not allow for the or- 
ganic unity of the Soviet people where 
an election is held for the purpose of 
giving credentials and a mandate to the 
elected leaders and to invest them with 
authority to lead, but not for division 
of patronage or to advance the inter- 
est of one class or group over another. 
In point of the most essential re- 
quisite of democratic rule, i.e., that of 
popular suffrage, the Soviet Union, the 
youngest democracy, is ahead of all 
the older ones. There is no country 
where the right to vote is as universal 
or as widespread as in the Soviet 
Union. Accordingly the Soviet Union 
rightfully maintains that is the most 
self-governing country, a country gov- 
erned by the people. By an almost 100 
per cent participation in the election, 
the people of the USSR have demon- 
strated for unity, which is their most 
valuable possession and their most effec- 
tive weapon against the threatening 
fascist aggression. In this first national 
election they have been through an ex- 
perience on which they can further im- 
prove their democratic procedure. 


Question: What is the Slavic, Ger- 
man and Jewish population of the 
USSR? What is the total population 
of all other peoples combined there? 
H. W., Chewalah, Washington. 

Answer: The Slavic peoples in the 
USSR account for about 125 million 
of the population. There are about 
83 million Great Russians (Velikoros- 
si), about 35 million Ukrainians, 
(Malorossi), about 7 million White 
Russians (Belorossi). The Jewish 
population numbers 3 million and there 
are about one and one-third million 
Germans. All other peoples of the 
USSR combined number about be- 
tween 45 and 50 millions. 
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MARRIAGE IS MADE IN HEAVEN 


By MIKHAIL ZOSCHENKO 


ODAY, dear readers, I should 
like to tell you something of great 
interest, something worthy of your at- 
tention, a tale at once comical and lyr- 
ical, with at the same time a heroic 
note that will quicken your heart-beats. 
So, here is the brief but glorious tale 
of a certain young aviator. 

He enrolled in the flying school be- 
cause of his thirst for knowledge and 
his great desire to be of service to his 
country. 

But before entering school he wanted 
to spend a couple of days in his village, 
to discuss the matter with his mother 
and to get her advice. 

And so he arrived in the village and 
told his mother about his plans, and 
his mother said: ““That’s fine, my boy!” 

Now in this same village there lived 
a lovely girl, with whom he was well 
acquainted. 

And it happened, so he told me, that 
he was fond of this girl, and had de- 
cided to marry her. . 

And she, too, had liked him for a 
long time, and had dreamed of marry- 
ing him. 

He went to see her and laid before 
her his long-range flying ambitions, 

She approved of his becoming an 
aviator. But she cried a little. She 
was just a young thing, and thought 
that it must be a fearful thing to fly. 
Having had no experience herself in 
aeronautical affairs she was afraid both 
for him and for their still unconsum- 
mated happiness. 

But he told her: 

“Tt’s got to be just as I have worked 
it out.” So she consented. 

And they agreed to get married on 
his next visit during the holidays. 

So he went to flying-school and fol- 
lowed attentively everything that he 
was taught. Time passed quickly, and 
soon the holidays were approaching. 

Our young future aviator went to 
the director of the school and asked 
permission to leave a day in advance so 
that he and his girl-friend could regis- 
ter their marriage. He was afraid the 
registry office would be closed on the 
holiday, and so needed an extra day. 

“Very good,” said the director, “I 
shall release you. But here I have your 
record before me, and I am sorry to 
note that you have not yet performed 
a parachute jump from a height of 
2,000 feet. It is absolutely necessary 
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that you make this jump before you 
go.” 

Our aviator was taken aback a bit, 
but he replied: 

“Well, then, I’ll have to make the 
jump tomorrow morning, because my 
train leaves at noon.” 

“That’s quite all right,” answered 
the director. 

But here we must state that our 
young aviator was not at all in the 
mood for such a feat at this time. For 
the past three days his thoughts had 
been with his beloved. He dreamed of 
their meeting. He even wrote an in- 
scription in verse on his photograph for 
her. To do a parachute jump just now 
somehow did not seem quite fitting. 

Of course he was still rather inex- 
perienced in this respect—young, in a 
word. He was only just beginning to 
get acquainted with the skies. And 
now this jump, thrust on him so un- 
expectedly, somewhat upset him or 
rather, to be more exact, was not in 
tune with his state of mind. 

However, he rose next morning with 
the dawn, and waited for the pilot to 
come and take him up. 

But apparently the pilot was in no 
special hurry. It almost looked as 
though he were purposely postponing 
the flight. Twice he went to see the 
director and consulted with him about 
something. 

Not until almost ten o’clock do they 
finally take off. They rise to a height 
of about 5,000 feet. Our young 
jumper expects the pilot to descend, to 
give the signal for the jump. But the 
pilot does not descend, nor does he give 
the signal. They keep on flying for 
about forty minutes, while our jumper 
watches the pilot, perplexed and an- 
noyed. 

Suddenly the pilot makes a sign with 
his hand—get ready to jump! 

Our young jumper climbs out on the 
wing and at the given signal, over he 
goes. 

For a few seconds he shoots through 
space like a stone. Then the parachute 
opens over him, and our young jumper 
descends smoothly to the ground. 

He looks around and sees that he 
has come down near some sort of a vil- 
lage. He crawls along for a few feet 
on the ground, then straightens up and 
sees that he has landed in a vegetable 
patch. From all sides people are run- 


ning towards him. Our young aviator 
unfastens his parachute and prepares to 
answer all their questions. 

He looks at the people as they come 
towards him. Strange—they are all 
familiar faces! There is Aunt Darya. 
There is their neighbor. There is 
Kuzmich, chairman of the kolhoz. . . 

He rubs his eyes. Perhaps it is all a 
dream. But no, these are really his 
fellow-villagers. And among them he 
sees his own Varya. She recognizes 
him, shouts “Ah!’’ and rushes up to 
him. 

Then all of a sudden everything be- 
comes clear. He understands that the 
director has ordered the pilot to take 
him directly to his destination so that 
he might fulfill his task on the way. 

So here he is in a vegetable garden. 
In his joy and excitement he takes off 
his leather cap. Then all the villagers 
recognize him immediately. Some of 
them clap their hands, others shout 
“Hurrah!” And his dear Varya kisses 
him on the cheek. 

There is general jubilation. Every- 
one laughs and shouts, “Lookit, the 
bridegroom has flown here!”. 

Our groom grabs Varya by the hand 
and marches towards his house. His 
old mother comes out on the porch and 
throws up her hands in astonishment. 
Then Varya’s aged father, Anton Mik- 
hailovich, appears on the scene. There 
is such joy among the populace that it 
is difficult to describe. The wedding 
is celebrated the same day. 

At supper the young aviator raises 
his glass to in honor of the leaders of our 
country who ceaselessly work for the 
glory and the happiness of the land. 
He drinks a second toast to our beau- 
tiful Soviet fatherland, and a third to 
Varya and the relatives. 

And then Varya rises hesitatingly in 
her place and in simple words proposes 
one toast more—to the director of the 
flying school who planned such a 
happy flight for her young husband. 
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intellectual of the old regime and grew 
up in the traditions of the great art of 
the 19th century. His fine novel, 
“Darkness and Dawn,” gives us Russia 
from 1914 to 1919: Petrograd with its 
literary circles, Moscow, summer re- 
sorts on the Black Sea, small towns in 
the provinces, Rostov-on-the-Don, 
Ukrainian farms; the Front in the 
early and the later phases of fighting 
and disintegration; peasant uprisings; 
fighting among Reds and Whites and 
Greens, This is much easier to grasp 
as a structural whole than Gorky’s 
trilogy, for there is a thread to hold on 
to through the labyrinth, as we follow 
the experiences of two sisters, daughters 
of a provincial doctor. They are both 
married and separated from each other 
and from their husbands by the great 
upheavals and by the choice of opposite 
sides in the civil war by the husbands. 
Unforgettable is the picture of the de- 
caying city of Petrograd in the bleak 
days of 1919. Alexey Tolstoy por- 
trays character with psychological pene- 
tration and has a keen sense of dramatic 
situation. 

Totally different in mood, written 
by a young man who was a peasant boy 
in a border town when war was de- 
clared—cook’s helper in the railway 
station buffet and entirely without 
benefit of culture—is Nikolai Ostrov- 


sky’s ““The Making of a Hero.” Auto-° 


biographical, though told in the third 
person, it is rapid unshaded narrative, 
with incessant action in territory pas- 
sionately fought over for years. The 
tsar goes, the Germans come, the vil- 
lage boys steal rifles and hide them, 
but there are still moments for playing 
the accordion and making love. Bol- 
shevik organizers work under cover 
and get caught and rescued, the Ger- 
mans give place to Petlura and his 
bandits, and the hero is still only a lad 
when the year 1919 finds a town rent 
with pogroms and executions and bitter 
class warfare; a town where the first 
thing one fearful neighbor asks another 
in the morning is: “In whose hands is 
the town today? Which flag, which 
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(Continued from page 13) 


picture, shall we hang out?” Paul, in 
the Red Cavalry, then later, on the in- 
dustrial and political front, faces with 
other youngsters scarcely out of their 
teens every conceivable problem of per- 
sonal survival and social rebuilding. 
Ostrovsky, blind and paralyzed from 
the wounds and illnesses of those years, 
fought for his life to complete this 
novel; to make his wrecked body con- 
tinue in this way “the most beautiful 
thing in the world, the struggle for the 
freedom of mankind.” One doesn’t 
look for delicate character shading in a 
novel growing out of such experience, 
or chivalrous recognition of the virtues 
of deadly enemies. But courage is 
there, and passion. 

One of the most amazing episodes of 
the early days of the intervention and 
civil war is told in Serafimovich’s “Iron 
Flood:”’—the now legendary forced 
march of the Tamansky Red Partisan 
Army under Kovtyukh. Forced from 
the Kuban district by a revolt of White 
sympathizers, these ill-disciplined, badly 
equipped Red peasant soldiers, with 
their wives and children, their cows 
and goats and horses and carts, full of 
hastily gathered possessions, were 
joined when they reached the Black 
Sea (patrolled by foreign gunboats) by 
some Red sailors; and made their way 
around the coast to the east along an 
almost impassable route between moun- 
tains and sea; captured in a desperate 
assault a town held by White 
Georgians; and then turned up into 
the mountains over a high pass, so that 
they might cut their way through on 
the other side and rejoin the main 
Soviet forces to the north. And some 
of them came through. As a story of 
sheer action and heroism, of human be- 
ings surviving incredible hardships, and 
of thrilling leadership, this short novel 
is superb. 

What was it like to try to live in one 
of those Black Sea towns during the 
years when control passed from Whites 
to Reds and back by way of the Greens, 
—partisan bands or bandits? Veres- 
saev, one of the older authors, a 
physician, tells that story in ‘“Dead- 
lock.” His heroine Katya, daughter of 
an old idealistic Socialist doctor, 


_ struggles to keep a home for her father 


and mother in conditions of intolerable 
insecurity and hardship. She even 
finds a certain zest in learning new 
things about her pig and her chickens, 
in discovering how to make soup from 
frozen potatoes and to wash clothes 


without soap. But after her Commun- 
ist sister has been murdered by Whites, 
her mother shot by Reds, the pig, 
chickens and wash-boiler stolen by 
Greens, and her father has died in jail, 
she has left to her only her dogged de- 
termination to go on fighting and her 
faith that behind all the greed, rough- 
ness and cruelty of the peasants, there 
is something bright, quiet and strong. 
The same Black Sea region is the 
scene of one of the best early novels of 
the rebuilding after all this devastation 
—Gladkov’s “Cement.” A _ factory 
worker, and a militant one, before the 
Revolution, Gleb returns after years in 
the Red Army to find the cement fac- 
tory dropping into ruins, and his wife, 
changed and absorbed in local Soviet 
work, Machines and people creak and 
stall. Gleb’s problems are to get the 
factory started again and to win back 
his wife; he succeeds better in the first 
than in the second. For the old life has 
perished and will not return, but the 
Diesel engines have survived because of 
a fanatically devoted engineer, who had 
remained like a high priest tending a 
shrine. The novel celebrates the Ma- 
chine, and in those days something like 
Machine worship was inevitable. 
After war, intervention, civil strife, 
famine and pestilence, with production 
and transportation almost at a stand- 
still, Lenin, recognizing that since the 
peasants were refusing to feed the 
cities, retreat was imperative for the 
moment, inaugurated the New Eco- 
nomic Policy of partial restoration of 
private trade and production. On the 
surface the NEP period was one of 
gambling and speculation, corruption 
and license; yet underneath, these were 
years of recovery and development. It 
is the superficial aspects that Valentine 
Katayev satirizes in his amusing novel 
“The Embezzlers.” If it had not been 
for the simple-minded cynicism of 
Nikita—a direct descendant of all the 
servants who have scratched their heads 
and uttered wisdom in Russian fiction 
—12,000 rubles of public money would 
not have been dissipated in private 
vice, and two really likable officials 
might have continued to occupy desk 
chairs instead of prison cells. How it 
all came about is a good story, which 
takes us on a tour of the night life of 
Moscow and Leningrad and out into 
the provinces with the embezzlers. 
Gentleman on a prolonged spree feel 
and act much the same way all over the 
globe, and there are many familiar 
features in the hilarious misadventures 
of the accountant and his cashier— 
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joyously recognized everywhere as “em- 
bezzlers from the centre.” 

With the first Five Year Plan begin 
to appear the novels about the front 
line of industrial construction, ‘Write 
the history of factories and plants. . . . 
May not the smallest detail of our in- 
imitable heroic days of the first Five 
Year Plan be forgotten,” wrote Gorky 
to Katayev, who, turning from em- 
bezzlers to shock-brigaders, tells in 
“Time, Forward” of the success of one 
detail of the Plan—how Ishchenko’s 
brigade at Magnitogorsk beat the 
world’s record for pouring concrete. 
“Is not the Jaeger concrete-mixer with 
which the shock-brigades of proletarian 
youth set world records,” Katayev says 
in his dedication, “more deserving of 
being preserved in the memory of fu- 
ture generations than the rusty blade of 
the guillotine, which I have seen in 
one of the gloomy cells of the Con- 
ciergerie ?” 

One of the pleasures for American 
readers in such novels as Katayev’s, or 
Ehrenburg’s “Out of Chaos,” or 
Leonov’s “Skutarevsky” is the presence 
of minor American characters: some 
engineer employed by the Soviets or 
some distinguished visiting writer or 
capitalist. How do they look to the 
Russian? I recall especially the engi- 
neer who is helping on the Magnito- 
gorsk construction, at a fat fee, and 
who solaces himself for the hardships 
of frontier living conditions by gloating 
over all the advertisements in the Sat- 
urday Evening Post and planning what 
he will buy when he gets back. But 
what happens to that salary he keeps 
sending back to the United States, 
when the banks failed in the depres- 
sion? Katayev doesn’t omit the 
answer. 

It is no accident that agricultural re- 
building has given us better novels than 
industrial construction. Agriculture is 
the root life of the centuries, long sub- 
dued to the demands of art. The 
changing seasons; sowing and reaping, 
hunting and fishing; cows and pigs and 
oxen and dogs:—even when the tractor 
comes into the picture, it is all a more 
familiar business than tempering steel, 
pouring concrete, harnessing electric 
power. One of the finest works of fic- 
tion that have yet appeared is Sholok- 
hov’s story of his own Don countrymen, 
peasants of the rich grain districts in 
the south. “Quiet Flows the Don,” 
and “Seeds of Tomorrow” have so far 
appeared in English translation. Al- 
though young—he was born in 1905— 
Sholokhov knew the life of the Don 
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Cossacks before the War; saw what 
happened to them during the fighting 
years that followed; and watched the 
struggle for collectivization, the de- 
molishing of old tribal ways, the 
tearing apart of families, the tension 
between populace and government, be- 
tween kulaks and poor peasants, that 
broke out in violence, conspiracy, sabot- 
age. He has a picturesque and gifted 
race to deal with, a period over- 
whelmingly dramatic, and for back- 
ground, the steppe and the river. He 
has done a magnificent job, and there 
is, happily, more to come. 

To close with something that will 
lend a note of tranquil retrospect: one 
of Katayev’s most charming novels is 
the story about his own childhood in 


the Odessa of 1905—a troubled place 
in the days of the abortive revolution. 
“Peace Is Where the Tempests Blow” 
is as warm, vivid, and beguiling as 
“Tom Sawyer.” Petya, the school- 
teacher’s son, and his friend Gavrik, re- 
sourceful little vagabond who picks up 
a living on the water-front, are Rus- 
sian prototypes of Tom and Huck 
Finn, moving in a world as bright as 
theirs with curiosity and adventure. 
Their adventures become involved 
with the fate of a fugitive mutineer 
from the cruiser “Potemkin.” The 
story ripples with excitement and dan- 
ger, but there is also beauty and gaiety 
and stirring revolutionary meanings for 
those who want to find them. And a 
happy ending. 


RUSSIA’S GREATEST CHALLENGE 
(Continued from page 9) 


counts for the necessity of the Stakha- 
novite movement. And there was the 
mass illiteracy of the peasantry. 

But far more significant than these 
evils, the blemishes and difficulties, are 
the solid gains. Four things stand out 
to me as crucial—wages rise, prices fall, 
amenities increase and unemployment 
is abolished. No other country in the 
world can boast the same. Stalin 
promises that at the end of this next 
five-year plan the standard of living in 
Russia will be higher than in any other 
land. The progress in the matter of 
consumable goods in this past year sug- 
gests that he will keep his word. 

It is not only the standard of living 
that rises; the standard of morality 
rises, too, and with it the standard of 
spiritual aspiration. There is a marked 
growth in cleanliness and decency. The 
marble Metro is justified because of 
its psychological effect in this direction. 
Abortion is drastically controlled, pros- 
titution abolished, promiscuity discour- 
aged, and life-long attachment of hus- 
band and wife held up to admiration. 
On the surface, at any rate, Russia is 
the most moral land I ever visited. 

The widening spiritual horizons are 
seen in the renewed study of history 
and of the humanities. Peter the Great, 
though a Tsar, is, at the moment, the 
national hero in film and play: he 
opened the windows to Europe. 

The debt to early Christianity is be- 
ing recognized. More will follow and 
rapidly, as the material basis of Rus- 
sian life becomes more secure, 

In line with all this is Russia’s new 
constitution, which now engrosses the 


attention of all in view of the Decem- 
ber elections. It embodies the noblest 
declaration of the Rights of Man 
which any country has ever set forth. 
It does far more than broaden the basis 
of suffrage and the complete enfran- 
chisement of the peasants is the best 
proof of their contentment. It en- 
sures to every citizen protection from 
arbitrary arrest, and the right not only 
to work, and payment for it, but to 
specified hours of rest and weeks of 
holiday with pay. It provides gener- 
ously and wisely for motherhood, and 
makes education of every grade free to 
all. It renders life economically se- 
cure, in spite of all vicissitudes. “The 
haunting fear of poverty and insecur- 
ity has gone and with it the un- 
healthy development of the acquisitive 
instinct. 

It is this regard for the individual 
and this new hope for all that to my 
mind constitute Russia’s greatest chal- 
lenge to the Christian world and calls 
for our recognition, our emulation, and 
our friendship. 

That Russia wishes for England’s 
friendship, as she wishes for world 
peace, must be apparent to many more 
than myself. Determined with her last 
plane and her last gun, her last boy 
and her last girl to maintain her lands, 
her system and her freedom, she has, I 
am convinced no other use than this for 
war or force. Success on her own soil 
in raising the standard of human life is 
the way she chooses to win the world’s 
recognition to the value of her experi- 
ment and there is no question that this 
is the best way. 
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THE MOSCOW TRIALS 
(Continued from page 14) 


vade Soviet Russia, overthrow its gov- 
ernment and annex large portions of 
the country. To this end they will 
stop at nothing. They have sent hun- 
dreds of secret agents into the Soviet 
Union and are of course keen on co- 
operating with whatever dissident ele- 
ments they can find within its borders. 
No one who has studied history should 
be in the least surprised that for a 
considerable period after such a tre- 
mendous upheaval as the Russian Rev- 
olution, with its aim of altering the 
whole economic and social bases of 
society, there should remain individ- 
uals in the USSR bitterly hostile to 
the new regime. These considerations 
are the key to the country-wide ex- 
posures of: sabotage and espionage in 
the Soviet Union over the last year or 
so. Like most Americans, I hate any 
form of violence or bloodshed; but I 
can hardly blame the Soviet Republic 
for taking the necessary measures to 
defend itself against its violent 
enemies, both’external and internal. 

The question of the Moscow trials 
cannot be considered apart from the 
general situation in Soviet Russia. 
Today, a short twenty years after the 
Revolution of 1917, we find that the 
new Soviet regime, in spite of the very 
unpropitious Russian past, has suc- 
ceeded in establishing a new economic 
and social system that is full of prom- 
ise for the whole world. During the 
first two Five-Year Plans the progress 
in economic affairs has been phenom- 
enal. In the volume of industrial 
production the USSR has become sec- 
ond only to the United States. The 
wages of the workers have gone up 
almost 400 per cent in the last ten 
years. In agriculture the country con- 
tinues to have the greatest harvests in 
history. And, most important of all, 
through their system of socialist plan- 
ning the Soviet Russians have appar- 
ently achieved the unprecedented feat 
of permanently eliminating the cycle 
of boom and depression. 

Soviet progress in culture has kept 
pace with economic advance. The il- 
literacy figure, which in the old days 
amounted to about 70 per cent of the 
population, has been cut down to 
almost nothing. As Professor Dewey 
himself has said many times, the eff- 
cient and proper functioning of a 
democracy demands wide popular edu- 
cation. Thus under the new Soviet 
Constitution the broad guarantees of 
democracy and of human liberties, 
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such as the right to employment and 
the right of racial equality, reflect the 
immense educational and cultural de- 
velopment of the Soviet people in re- 
lation to the abysmal backwardness 
of Tsarist times. Only yesterday the 
entire adult population of Soviet Rus- 
sia went to the polls for the first na- 
tional election under the Constitution. 
But of course it has taken time for 
the Soviet people to build their democ- 
racy and to lay the necessary material 
foundations for it in the economic 
freedom and security of everyone. 

Every informed person knows about 
the long and consistent record of the 
Soviet Union on behalf of interna- 
tional peace and cooperation. The 
economic roots of war have been 
abolished in the USSR. And both be- 
cause of obvious self-interest and its 
own stated ideals Soviet Russia has no 
military or aggressive designs against 
any other nation on earth. Its gov- 
ernment stands ready to cooperate with 
our own great country and other 
peace-loving nations to work out meas- 
ures towards ending the present wave 
of unprovoked wars and aggressions 
in Europe and Asia. 

When the truth is on the march no 
boundaries can stop it. And that is 
why these truths about the Soviet 
Union are penetrating through and 
beyond all the ordinary barriers of 
nation and of race, of religion and 
class and occupation. The Soviet 
regime and its achievements are in- 
divisible; and we cannot believe that 
its system of justice is completely out 
of step with its splendid accomplish- 
ments in practically all other fields. 
I believe that the vast majority of the 
American people wish to be friends of 
the Soviet people and that they will 
continue to be sympathetic towards the 
heroic efforts of the Soviet Republic 
to construct a new world whose basic 
ethical principle is loyalty to the wel- 
fare and progress of all mankind. 


NATION OF SPORT FANS 
(Continued from page 19) 


H. G. Wells, on his visit to the Soviet 
Union. “In this country it has be- 
come the second profession of shep- 
herds and tractor drivers, engineers 
and lathe operators, students and pro- 
fessors.” 

The number of tennis players grows 
steadily. Soviet players have had some 
success in competition abroad with 
other workers’ teams, but they are not 
good enough yet to meet the top rank- 
ing players of the world, and they know 


it. Siba, second ranking man of Czecho- 
slovakia, took the best Soviet players 
into camp last year, and of course 
Cochet of France played rings around 
them. Now Cochet is in the Soviet 
Union conducting a tennis school. It 
may not be this year: or next, but 
sooner or later the Soviet tennis players 
will learn better court generalship, and 
be able to challenge the world. When 
they do challenge you may be sure that 
it won’t be just a handful who will 
have improved their game to the high- 
est pitch, but hundreds and thousands, 
for education in the Soviet Union is 
not kept away from anyone. 

Football—the soccer variety—is still 
the most popular game. About 130 
teams contested for the 1937 USSR 
cup. Basketball is coming up, with 
53 teams equally divided between men 
and women’s teams, representing ten 
republics in the championship competi- 
tion. Bicycling enlists the enthusiasm 
of many thousands, and track and field 
competitions are held everywhere. 

Opportunities for sport have kept 
pace with the growing interest in it. 
Perhaps the chief reason why so many 
scores of thousands are good athletes 
—forty thousand marched across the 
Red Square last July 12—is the uni- 
versal vacation with pay that all Soviet 
workers get each year. Combined with 
a seven-hour working day and the 
leisure which that provides, the vaca- 
tion guarantees the Soviet worker the 
time to go out and toss a volley ball 
around, or practice up on his skiing, 
or carry his parachute-jumping course 
through to completion. 

Soviet industry is straining every 
nerve to keep up with the demand for 
sports goods. The 1937 schedule called 
for two million pairs of skis, more 
than two and a half million pairs of 
skates, over half a million ski suits, 
40,000 tennis rackets, one and a half 
million football and volley ball blad- 
ders and three-quarters of a million 
volley balls, to name only a few; mil- 
lions of sport shoes, and a great variety 
of gymnasium equipment. Nine hun- 
dred thousand bicycles are being turned 
out, with special emphasis on those for 
women and children. The retail out- 
lets are being increased in number and 
size, but they can’t keep up with the 
demand. Sports goods are in the same 
situation as every other kind of produc- 
tion: the people want so much, and 
have so much money to buy with, that 
the young Soviet industry has a prob- 
lem unparalleled in history, of satisfy- 
ing an insatiable market. 
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MOLOTOV’S REPORT 


put of industry now is more than 
eight times that before the war. More- 
over, it was not until 1926 that we 
reached the pre-war level of indus- 
trial output; thus a more than eight- 
fold increase in industrial output as 
compared with the pre-war level has 
been achieved in the last eleven years 
alone. 

A radical change has taken place in 
the living conditions of the workers. 
Only ten years ago we still had 1,500,- 
000 unemployed. But for several 
years now we have had no unemploy- 
ment, no unemployed. On the tenth 
anniversary of the October Revolution 
the Soviet government proclaimed the 
introduction of the seven-hour work- 
ing day for workers in industry, and 
this decision was carried out, quite 
apart from the fact that workers em- 
ployed underground and in certain 
other strenuous occupations have al- 
ways had a six-hour working day 
under our system. The number of 
workers employed in industry in our 
country and their wages are steadily 
rising. While no further back than 
1928 the total payroll amounted to a 
little over 8,000,000,000 rubles, in the 
present year, 1937, it will amount to 
over 80,000,000,000 rubles, i.e., ap- 
proximately a tenfold increase. 

You know that on the occasion of 
the twentieth anniversary of the Octo- 
ber Revolution the government has 
published a decree on raising the wages 
of low-paid workers, and that 100,- 
000,000 rubles have been assigned for 
his purpose during the last two months 
of the present year and 600,000,000 
rubles in 1938. 

A veritable revolution has taken 
place in our agriculture as regards 
methods and organization of produc- 
tion. 

The Soviet government’s solicitude 
for the collective farm peasants found 
expression this year in a number of 
new special measures. Apart from the 
quota reductions recently announced 
for collective farmers with regard to 
milk deliveries to the state, the rates 
of grain deliveries to the state and of 
payment in kind for the services of the 
machine and tractor stations have been 
reduced considerably. It amounts to 
more than a 20 per cent reduction 
compared with last year’s rate. Grain 
loans granted by the state to the col- 
lective farms in psevious years have 
also been cancelled. All these exemp- 
tions and reductions in grain deliv- 
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(Continued from page 6) 


eries have left an additional million 
metric tons of grain in the hands of 
the collective farms and their mem- 
bers. 


Labor Productivity 


In 1936 alone—the first year fol- 
lowing the beginning of the Stakhanov 
movement—labor productivity in our 
large-scale industry increased by 21 
per cent. In our country, which 
knows no crises, there are no obstacles 
to the constant growth of labor pro- 
ductivity. On the contrary, it is only 
now that we can say that the work- 
ers in plants built during the past few 
years have already had a certain period 
of technical training and can now 
show a real increase in labor produc- 
tivity. These expectations will -be 
fully realized if our business execu- 
tives, engineers and trade union func- 
tionaries really grasp their tasks, break 
down the bureaucratic obstacles which 
are holding things back and get down 
in real earnest to organizing the work 
of the Stakhanovites. 


From Socialism to Communism 


In our country Socialism achieved 
complete victory in the political sphere 
as far back as October, 1917. Its final 
victory in the economy of the country 
we can consider as dating from the 
time the peasant masses took the road 
of collective farming—7-8 years ago. 
To speak of the final victory of So- 
cialism in the sphere of culture would 
at present be premature. Connected 
with this is the fact that we still have 
so much to do to overcome the sur- 
vivals of capitalism in the minds of 
people. They can be successfully over- 
come only by a widespread flourishing 
of Socialist culture. But in return 
every step in the direction of genuine 
Socialist culture not only produces im- 
mediate results, but also establishes the 








‘ conditions for the 


development of 
Socialism into Communism. 

In discussing the significance of the 
Stakhanov movement, Comrade Stalin 
said that “it is preparing the condi- 
tions for the transition from Socialism 
to Communism.” In the same speech, 
Comrade Stalin developed this idea as 
follows: 


“Is it not clear that the Stakhanovites are 
innovators in our industry, that the Stakha- 
nov movement represents the future of our 
industry, that it contains the seed of the 
future rise in the cultural and_ technical 
level of the working class, that it opens to 
us the path by which alone can be achieved 
those high indices of productivity of labor 
which are essential for the transition from 
Socialism to Communism and for the elim- 
ination of the distinction between mental 
labor and manual labor?” 


For this reason the task of “raising 
the cultural and technical level of the 
working class to the level of engineers 
and technical workers,” coupled with 
the raising of the cultural level of all 
working people, is the principal task 
on whose solution our chief successes 
will depend. 

We have created a Socialist society, 
in which there is no room for exploit- 
ers, no room for exploitation. A so- 
ciety of a new and higher type has been 
created. The relations between the 
two classes existing in our society— 
the workers and the peasant collective 
farmers—far from being marked by 
any hostility or any irreconcilable con- 
tradictions, are, on the contrary, 
marked by the fact that these two 
classes are becoming more similar in 
their living conditions, in their cul- 
tural development, in their striving 
tor Communism. 

Our people are living in a new way, 
for Socialism has penetrated all the 
pores of our system. This new life 
lends wings to the working people, it 
gives them ever new sources of 
strength. Our young people, our chil- 
dren, will grow into the generation 
which will successfully cope with the 
gigantic and ever growing tasks of 
Socialist society. 

What is the basis of these successes 
achieved by the Soviet system? 

It is the same as that of all the 
other successes of the October Revo- 
lution. It is, first and foremost, the 
correct policy of the Bolshevik Party 
which guides all our Socialist construc- 
tion. In all the successes of Social- 
ism, in all our victories, we see the all- 
conquering power of Leninism. We 
have been victorious because we have 
been faithful to Leninism. That is 
what Comrade Stalin has taught us. 
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ARCTIC STATION No. 56 


A Review 


CTIVITIES in the far north of the 

Soviet Union are bringing the 
frozen Arctic increasingly close to the 
world we know. For the last fifty years 
men have opposed physical heroism to 
Arctic perils: Nansen, Peary, Amundsen, 
Stefansson and Byrd. First they did so 
single-handed, living like savages in Arc- 
tic silences; later the trips were planned 
as geographic or governmental ventures. 
Several countries have stakes in the Arc- 
tic: Norway, Canada, the United States, 
and the USSR, but the stake of the 
USSR is greatest of all, since one-fourth 
of its territory lies above the 62nd lati- 
tude. This was so in Tsarist days also. 
Nevertheless national energies were then 
bent towards aggressive expansion in the 
South rather than towards a peaceful 
conquest over nature in the North. It is 
not chance, but the logical outcome of the 
socialist way of life, that has made the 
USSR go beyond a single exploratory 
venture to create a permanent Arctic au- 
thority—the Central Administration of 
the Northern Sea Route—led by Otto Y. 
Schmidt. 

*Conquerors of the Arctic is the second 
film saga of the work of this group. The 
first, Heroes of the Arctic—played here 
two and a half years ago—told of the 
ice-breaker “Cheliuskin,” which tried to 
make the Northeast passage to Alaska, 
only to be crushed by storms and ice- 
floes. Its 104 survivors were marooned 
on drift ice for 60 days until rescue came 
from the air. Conquerors of the Arctic 
records the flight of five Soviet planes to 
the North Pole last Spring, and the non- 
chalant settling of four Bolsheviks and a 
dog on an ice-floe for a scientific sojourn 
of a year and a half. The film is silent, 
except for a May Day song, contrasting 
Moscow’s springtime and bare-armed 
people with the Winter parade of the 
thirteen adventurers in the North. The 
changing mood of weather and events is 
carried by a musical score, and a very 
English voice supplies the factual back- 
‘ground. The characters are not Hon- 
ored Artists of the Soviet Union but full- 
length heroes of aviation and science 
(some of them survivors of “Chelius- 
kin”) patiently adding to the world’s 
knowledge about itself. The two films 
have similar qualities: they picture cour- 
age so quiet that it is almost taken for 
granted; they give the audience a sense 
of little man’s great campaign against 
nature’s dire emergencies; they show a 
whole people in cooperation with its 
Arctic scouts. It was to be expected that 
whereas the first picture concluded in 
rescue, the second concluded in achieve- 
ment. 

This picture won the Parisian Inter- 
national Exposition prize for documen- 
tary films. The feat of thirteen men 
winging their way to the Pole is arrest- 





* Conquerors of the Arctic is photographed 
by Mark Troyanovsky, musical score by D. 
Block, montage by Y. Poselsky. Presented 
by Amkino. sl aes es 
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ing enough. When thesstory is told, not 
in terms of mounting heroics, but in 
terms of postponements; cooperative la- 
bors and scientific planning, it comes as 
a fresh understatement to a world weary 
of seeing the trivial glorified. There is 
too the sheer beauty of the land, its peo- 
ples and its animals: the shining white 
expanses, the hillocks of patterned snow, 
the soft bear cubs licking one’s hand, 
transportation by teams of black and 
white dogs and Santa Claus reindeer, the 
grave Eskimos whose lot it is to view the 
mechanical perfection of the airplane 
even before they have seen the auto. 

Against this background Captain Otto 
Schmidt and his corps of aviators and 
scientists appear like pigmies working 
modern miracles. One by one the air- 
planes arrive at the Pole, each bringing 
new wonders. On Rudolf Island ten tons 
of provisions had already been carried to 
the planes by means of catapult tractors. 
Through the radio this Arctic Station 
No. 56 is in contact with weather bu- 
reaus everywhere. With a wind gen- 
rator they acquire electrical power. Com- 
pressed food, in which meat soup looks 
like cuts of chewing tobacco, mixed with 
the snow on the tent threshold, supplies 
the fuel for their bodies. A collapsible 
frame hut, and four protecting covers 
house them under the hammer, the sickle 
and the star, while blown-up pneumatic 
mattresses protect them against the cold. 
No event ruffles the actors in this situa- 
tion from real life: Captain Schmidt, his 
black beard coated with ice, waits con- 
tentedly before his fire on the Arctic 
vastness until the weather is favorable 
for flying. When the radio at the Pole 
refuses to function Ernest Krenkel stays 
with it until communication is estab- 
lished, a cigarette in his mouth, his 
booted feet extending beyond the make- 
shift tent. I. D. Papanin, the jolly 
leader of the group remaining at the 
Pole, prepares the compressed food with 
the cheer of a chef at a New Year’s 
feast. 

What a picture to fire the imagina- 
tions of the boys and girls of the USSR! 
Heroes are not romantic idols nor gun- 
toting daredevils; they are modest, care- 
ful planners, resourceful in emergencies, 
warm to each other. This is socialist 
work: the settlement at the Pole, which 
is achieved by the few, was prepared for 
by the many. The Arctic is seen appre- 
ciatively, as a land worthy of develop- 
ment rather than as a land inferior and 
bare. One cah imagine those who see 
such a picture taking their school science 
with increasing geriousness because of its 
utility in the Northern Sea Route pro- 
gram. For thoge who cannot forget these 
sights there are Arctic institutes in Len- 
ingrad and Moscow where the most dili- 
gent are rewarded by appointments in 
the North. In a world of ballyhoo and 
aggression it is fine to know that some- 
where children are learning from the ex- 


ample of brave, useful men to be brave | 
“and Useful themselves” 














“One of the finest films 


ever made.” 
| —WILLIAM DieTERLE, 





Director of ‘Emile Zola.” 


Now playing at the following 
theatres: 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
Montlake Theatre 
24th N. & E. Lynn 





SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Clay Theatre 
Fillmore & Clay 





LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
Grand International Theatre 
730 Grand Avenue 





HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 
Esquire Theatre 
Fairfax Avenue 

(Near Beverly Boulevard) 





CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Sonotone Theatre 
Van Buren nr Michigan 





DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Cinema Theatre 
58 E. Columbia 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Penn Square Theatre 
Euclid at E. 55th Street 





PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
Europa Theatre 
1632 Market Street 





NEW YORK, NEW YORK 
‘Cameo- Theatre 
42nd Street, East of Broadway 
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Two Magazines in One 






Now. - « A MONTHLY 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


The Literary Supplement features original work in 
prose, poetry, critical essays, literary letters from abroad, 
short stories, studies of literary personalities and discus- 
sions of questions important to the development of 
Marxist culture. The Literary Supplement is edited 
jointly by Michael Gold, Horace Gregory, Granville 
Hicks, and Joshua Kunitz. 


The Literary Supplement is distinctive in format and 
bound separately from (but issued together with) the 
first issue of the regular magazine each month at no 
extra cost. 


Subscribe now—be sure to get the next double issue of 
the NEW MASSES dated January 11. 


(If you missed the first issue of the Literary Supplement 
we will mail it to you FREE.) 








: NEW MASSES, 31 East 27th Street, New York City 
H I enclose one dollar. Please send me the New Masses for 
I twelve weeks and the 18x24-inch Hammond map of the 
world free in accordance with your special offer. 
NEM i iS 58 55.4 8's 5 Ende MASE ESS, ORRORKS EEN AMEE ES 
EE cca ors, + a's 5) Labia d oh bb ald scene eae maak yeaa 
oc) Cae AMD 6 sa svseny 
OCCUPATION . Cee paw 
eae S.R.T. 








So PB Oi AL 


iINnTROSVCT ORY 


. Police attack strikers in America 

. Mussolini “rebels” in Spain 

. Britain “protects” Palestine 

. Japan invades China for friendship’s sake 


~ wre 


vy READ the news but can you read 
behind it? Can you take the events that 
happen continents apart and fit them into a 
connected picture of the world situation? 
Here are the two things you need. A new 
accurate world map (18x24 inches) to help 
you follow the news and a subscription to 
New Masses. Its fearless reporting, its 
world contacts with progressive move- 
ments, its Marxian analyses, equip you to 
evaluate, to understand—yes, even to pre- 
dict world news. Get both for One Dollar. 


OF FER 


TWELVE WEEKS FOR ONE DOLLAR 


and a Handy Colored Hammond Map of the W orld—Absolutely Free—If you Act Now 
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STALIN’S SPEECH ON THE 
ELECTIONS 


(Continued from page 7) 


mies of the people as Lenin was, that 
they be free of all panic, of all sem- 
blance of panic when things become 
complicated and when danger appears 
on the horizon, that they be just as 
free of any semblance of panic as Lenin 
was, that they be just as sagacious and 
deliberate in deciding difficult ques- 
tions, which require an all-round orien- 
tation and all-round consideration of 
all the pros and cons as Lenin was, 
that they be just as truthful and hon- 
est as Lenin was, that they love their 
people as Lenin loved them. 

Can we say that all candidates for 
deputy are public men of just such a 
type? I would not say so. There are 
all sorts of people in the world, there 
are all sorts of public men in the world. 
There are people of whom you can- 
not tell what they are, whether they 
are good or bad, courageous or cow- 
ardly, whether they are completely for 
the people or whether they are for the 
enemies of the people. There are such 
people and there are such public men. 
We, tco, have them among the Bolshe- 
viks. You know yourselves, comrades, 
there is no family without its freak. 

As for such people of ambiguous 
character, the people who remind one 
more of political philistines than of 
public men, the people of such indefin- 
ite, ambiguous personality, which is 
neither here nor there, so that you 
cannot make them out—they are not 
Bogdan in the City nor are they Seli- 
fan in the village. There is also a 
rather pointed folk proverb about such 
ambiguous public men. The great 
Russian writer Gogol characterized 
them rather aptly as “men who are 
neither fish nor fowl, neither a candle 
for God, nor a poker for the devil.” 

I cannot say with complete assur- 
ance that among the candidates for 
deputy—I very much apologize to 
them, of course—and among our pub- 
lic men, there are not those who re- 
mind one somewhat of political philis- 
tines, who, by their character, by their 
physiognomy remind one of the people 
about whom the proverb says: ‘“‘Neith- 
er a candle for God, nor a poker for 
the devil.” 

Comrades, I should like you to ex- 
ercise your influence in systematic fash- 
ion over your deputies, to impress up- 
on them that they keep before them the 
great image of the great Lenin and 
emulate Lenin in everything. 
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LETTERS TO 


He Can Always Use an Extra 
Copy 


To Sovier Russia Topay: 


I want the subscription that | am sending 
in today to start with the November issue. 
The fact that I already have a subscription 
only shows how highly I value the magazine, 
and I can always find use for an extra copy 
to advertise the magazine and the USSR 

Hoping you will soon double your cir- 
culation. K. L. Carmer 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


On Our November Issue 


To Sovier Russia Topay: 


Permit me to congratulate you on a mag- 
nificent production. 

Your special anniversary issue for Novem- 
ber is certainly a great work, one which 
makes it impossible for any person with 
even a modicum of intelligence to read and 
not be influenced favorably towards the 
USSR. 

Your work so clearly shows the historical 
significance of what has’ transpired there, 
lifting provincial thinking of the average 
man, out of the ruts of narrow nationalism, 
and helping him to see history, and what 
it means to man, in terms of universal 
thought. 

It is so much more effective in developing 
understanding than any oral efforts of the 
individual can be; because of the fact that 
one can take it home, and read it dispas- 
sionately; whereas the same individual who 
would read and be influenced, will offer all 
kinds of argument and resistance to the same 


statements and ideas from someone he 
knows, or works with. 
Detroit, Michigan A. McKean 


To Sovrer Russia Topay: 


May I take this opportunity to congratu- 
late you on the splendid 20th Soviet Anni- 
versary Edition of “Soviet Russia Today.” 
It is a wonderful tribute to the Soviet Union 
and its friends in America. I think it is 








The functions of a voter do not end 
with the elections. They continue 
throughout the period of the existence 
of the given term of the Supreme So- 
viet. I have already spoken of the 
law which gives the voters the right 
to recall their deputies before their 
term expires if these deputies swerve 
from the right path. Hence, it is the 
duty and the right of the electors con- 
stantly to exercise control over their 
deputies and to impress upon them that 
on no account should they descend to 
the level of political philistines; it is 
their duty and their right to impress 
upon their deputies that they should 
be like the great Lenin. 

Such, comrades, is my second bit of 
advice to you, the advice of a candi- 
date for deputy to his electors. 


THE EDITOR 


unsurpassed for pictorial value and editorial 
interest among the many special editions 
of magazines which I have seen. 


New York City Anna Damon 


National .Secretary International 
Labor Defense 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 

First, my warmest congratulations on the 
Anniversary Number! Again I feel renewed 
within me the delicious tingle that came first 
into my life when as a youth I read “News 
from Nowhere.” The tingle has never left 
me. I hear it still. The pages of the Anni- 
versary Number are only a fresh and joy- 
ous burst from the great carillon that will 
never cease to make the music that all men 
shall some day hear. 

Vienna, Va. Charles Harris Whitaker 


To Sovirer Russia Topay: 


I have just finished reading “40,000 
Against The Arctic” by H. P. Smolka, a 
more thrilling book I do not think I have 
ever read. It just makes you feel like you 
would like to be in one of the frontier vil- 
lages over there helping do the job. When 
I finished reading the book I could not help 
but notice the contrast between the Soviets 
who are. subduing nature for the benefit of 


“mankind and the fascists who are destroy- 


ing nature to the detriment of mankind. 

Your November issue was excellent; | 
especially liked your pictorial history of 
Russia for the past twenty years and also 
the drawing by Rockwell Kent. Intelligent 
choice of pictures go far in creating interest 
for newcomers to the cause of the Soviets. 

I should like to make a suggestion for 
your magazine; would it be possible for you 
to have a section in each issue on the cur- 
rent trade relations between our country and 
the USSR? For example I have noticed in the 
papers that the Soviets have purchased a 
huge Martin transoceanic air liner and also 
have an option on a 14 ton Douglas DF 
flying boat. I imagine they are going to use 
those huge flying boats in their Arctic ex- 
ploration work. I know that as one cit- 
izen of the U.S. I want to see trade flourish 
between the U.S. and the USSR, because 
good trade relations lead to building up 
peaceful and intelligent understanding be- 
tween peoples and automatically lead to 
better cultural relations. 

Lynd Ward’s drawings in the December 
issue are fine as are all the other artistic 
presentations that he does, I am acquainted 
with some of his past drawings and have 
always appreciated any work he performs. 

Enoch A. Smith 
Somers Point. N. J. 
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HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, Dept. GB, 270 Lafayette 
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Read the Publications of 


THE 


AMERICAN RUSSIAN | 
INSTITUTEsS.vesasm st | 







for Background on the 










Twentieth Anniversary 
of the Revolution 


Single copies of the follow- 
ing articles are available at 
ten cents each: 


Books in the U. S. S. R. 
Soviet Domestic Trade 
The Soviet Arctic 
Social-Economic Planning 


CIRCULATING EXHIBITION: 
“ Architecture and Construction of 
Cities in the U.S.S.R.” now ready. 


Write for particulars 
4 Mention “SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY” > 





LENIN ON 
IMMEDIATE TASKS 
(Continued from page 5) 


Let the pups of bourgeois society, from 
Belorussov to Martov, squeal and yelp 
about the chips that are flying while 
the old tree is being cut down. What 
else are pups for if not to yelp at the 
proletarian elephant? Let them yelp. 
We shall go our road and try as care- 
fully and as patiently as possible to 
test and discover real organizers, peo- 
ple with sober minds and a practical 
outlook, people who combine loyalty 
to socialism with ability without fuss 
(and in spite of fuss and noise) to or- 
ganize the strongly welded and _ har- 
monious joint work of a large number 
of people within the framework of 
Soviet organization. Only such people, 
after testing them a score of times, by 
moving them from the simplest tasks 
to the most difficult,. should be pro- 
moted to the responsible posts of lead- 
ers of the people’s labor, leaders of 
administration.. We have. not yet 
learned to do this, but we shall learn 
to do so. 
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ESSAY CONTEST 
WINNERS 


Jacob Bakur, 14 East 
Street, Baltimore, Md., clerk. 

Mary Jane Keeney, 6519 Wheeler 
Street, Oakland, Cal. 

Eric Howard, 2247 Cove Avenue, 
Los Angeles, Cal., magazine writer. 

Garfield Hafermehl, Fraser, Mich- 
igan, a clergyman. 

Alfred J. Ranger, City Treasurer of 
Laurel, Montana. 

John L. Grant, Little Rock, Arkan- 
sas, a rural school teacher. 
Shaemas O’Sheel, a 

Barrytown, New York. 

Sylvia B. Baker, P. O. Box 574, 
Fallbrook, Cal., telephone operator. 

Ray Goodlund, student, 1810 Wis- 
consin Street, Racine, Wis. 

Marc Leverre, chemist, 1686 Bry- 
ant Avenue, the Bronx, N. Y. 

Morris Lipschitz, 229 Amherst 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Louis Rubal, 1566 Macomb Road, 
New York City. 

Dirk Gora, 2447 N. Fair Oaks 
Avenue, Altadena, Cal., a tubercular 
convalescent. 

Edward J. Thompson, machinist, 
12620—126th Street, Edmonton, Al- 
berta, Canada. 

Jeanette Fleisher, assistant in the 
English department of the University 
of Michigan, 522 Monroe Street, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 

Harlan Crippen, 1126 Eighth Ave- 
nue, S.W., Aberdeen, S. D., student. 

Vincent Viola D’Atri, 2910 Avenue 
TD, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Pauline Bloom, stenographer, 
Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Ned “ocher, leather worker, 1949 
Newberry Street, Williamsport, Pa. 

Frances Trott, 116 Kenric Avenue, 
Donora, Pa. 

Martha Van Ausdall, 19 West 
108th Street, New York City. 

Clyde Moore, farmer, Coolidge, 
Tex. 

Mrs. Blanche Chamberlain Wilsie, 
1232 Fourth Avenue, Oakland, Cal. 

Llewellyn E. Henry, clerk, 3533 
North 17th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mrs. Margaret Baxter, 8313 Gill 
Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Madison 


farmer, of 
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Spend Your Vacation At— 


HOTEL ROYALE 

Proletariaa Comraderie 

708 Prineeton Avenue H 

Lakewood, N. J, 1146 

Favorable Rates to the Readers ef Soviet Russia Today 
Inquiries Selicited 


SONIA GELBAUM ANNA BROUDE 


Telephone 
Lakewood 





















INSURE YOUR HEALTH 
FOR $1.00! 


Subscribe for one year to 


“THE HEALTH CLARION” 





Tells how to enjoy your health 





On sale at leading stands, or 


CLARION PUBLISHING CO. 
123 E. 34th Street New York City 











HEALTH: “~:~ 


Howell’s Sanitarium, Orlando, Florida, 
specializing in digestive and rectal diseases. 
If you suffer from insomnia, melancholy, 
nervousness, constipation, etc., you owe it 
to yourself to get particulars regarding our 
treatment. 











F.A PRINTING CORP. 
35 East 12th St., New York City 
Phone: AL. 4-4420 
* 


in printing for 
organizations. Quality work at 
reasonable prices. Union shop. 
Estimates on work gladly furnished. 


MASTER z= 


compri arise the cree of merralgus Muropenn, reseed A 
a lection to gratify every os Sale iy ~ & Se 
oer record. Values, $1.50 & $2.00. Mail orders. Catalog. 


GRAMOPHONE SHOP, Ine., 18 E. 48th St., N. Y. C. 


We specialize 
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tale of 100, 000) “Parlophone, 
= 5 x4 











$1000.00 
Cumulative Policy 


Amazing and revolutionary plan of 
Mutual Life Protection. Covers entire 
family for price of one. Husband, wife, 
children, parents—ages 1 to 75. Re- 
serves on deposit as required by law. 
Claims paid within 36 hours for death 
from any cause. Also for loss of limbs 
or eyesight 

A non-profit corporation, collectively 
owned by all the members. Extremely 
economical — safe, sound and depend- 
able. Policies issued to anyone any- 
where for free inspection. Positively no 
obligation. 

Write to 
FEDERAL MUTUAL LIFE 


Citizens Bank Building 


Wilmingt Delaware 
Or Grehem Building, Jacksonville, Florida 
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SOVIET 


PUBLICATIONS 
IN ENGLISH 


MOSCOW NEWS 


Illustrated weekly. Describes the achieve- 
ments of the USSR in industry, agriculture, 
art, technics, etc. Deals with the interna- 
tional situation. 


1 year, $2 6months,$1 Single copy, 5c 


USSR IN CONSTRUCTION 


Large size pictorial. Beautiful pictures give a 
panorama of socialist industry, agriculture, 
general culture and everyday life in the Soviet 
Union. 


1 year,$4 6months,$2 Single copy, 35c 


SOVIETLAND 


Illustrated monthly. Acquaints you with the 
socialist construction in the Land of the 
Soviets on the theatre, music, sports. 


1 year,$2 6months,$1 Single copy, 25 
* 


International Literature 


Monthly. Devoted to the Socialist culture in 
USSR, to Soviet literature and art. 


1 year, $2.50 6 mos., $1.25 Singie copy, 25c 
a 


ECONOMIC SURVEY 


Monthly magazine. 
1 year,$2  6months,$1 Single copy, 20c 


Subscription accepted by: 


Mezhdunarodnaja Kniga 


Kuznetski most, 18 


Moscow, USSR 


Bookniga Corporation 
255 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Catalogues, Prospectuses and Sample Copies sent on request. 
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SPEAK ANOTHER LANGUAGE 
in 3 months by LINGUAPHONE 




















Language is the outward expression of your personality . . In the Comfort 


Each new language opens for you a new world of pleasure and 
power ... It increases your stature . . . It adds to your earn- Of Your Own Home Pare 
ing capacity ... IT MULTIPLIES YOUR PERSONALITY : 

EARNING a foreign language 


by Linguaphone is a delightful 
EARN Languages the New, Linguaphone Way. No special pastime. ... You sit in comfort in 
gift is necessary. You learn as easily at 70 as at 7. Thou- your own home and listen to the 


: aad voices of the world’s native masters, 
sands of students, schools and educational authorities have ; 
brought to you by Linguaphone. 


proven this statement to be true. Linguaphone is not a popu- 
larized “short cut.” It is a complete, pedagogically sound course, ++ <n language teachers of the 
‘ ne leading universities have made it 
made so simple, clear and fundamental that acquiring another , cilid 
i the quickest and most fascinating 
language in the comfort of your own easy chair becomes a de- 


way to acquire a perfect accent and 
lightful relaxation and pleasure. complete fluency in another lan- 


guage.... They are your teachers, 
; always at your command.... They 
AOS mene women in all bring the living sounds and the 


walks of life have chosen Lingua- spirit of another world into the 
phone for their language needs. The privacy of your own room. 

Institute's honor .oll includes H. G. 

Wells, Emil Ludwig, Paul Muni, 

Sinclair Lewis, Maurice Maeterlinck, 

Bobby Jones, Eva LeGallienne, George | 23 Languages 
wi Bernard Shaw, Sylvia Sidney and | FRENCH 
Paul Muni Lanny Ross. pe eae 
CZECH 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE LATIN 


ESPERANTO 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER @ NEW YORK CITY ITALIAN 
RUSSIAN 
POLISH 
FINNISH 
oe RE RE eu Oe ee Eh Pl . ~ AFRIKAANS 
SEND FOR GREEK 
THIS COUPON WILL BRING YOU 32-PAGE FREE BOOK | ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED BOOK BY RETURN MAIL FREE | SWEDISH 
Get the complete story 
LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE £ thi : DUTCH 
50 Rockefeller Center, New York of this new, amazing BENGALI 
Please send me free and without obligation full particulars language method piel PORTUGUESE 
about the new and easy way of learning languages. I am dorsed by 11,500 uni- | PERSIAN 


versities, colleges, high 
language schools and foremost ae mg 
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